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Dear friends, 

This is a special issue of Earth Garden. We're 21! We are celebrating 
this with the full colour cover of a rose, painted for the Byzantine 
princess Juliana Anicia in 512 AD. 

But that’s not all. For me this is a very special issue. A few years ago 
| knew nothing about the ‘‘behind-the-scenes’’ workings of a 
magazine. And now I’ve actually edited one. 

But most special is the fact that EG27 is ‘‘woman-powered’’. All the 
stories in it are written by women, not just to benefit women, but 
for everyone. The articles are of a high standard, with general appeal 
and a wide scope. 

Usually Keith (being an experienced journalist) edits and partly 
writes Earth Garden, while | do the design and layout and the actual 
paste-up ready for the printer. Another part of our division of labour is 
that | drive and Keith types! 

When we were planning our forthcoming Australian Access 
sourcebook, we thought we’d have to omit a summer issue for 1978, 
because we wouldn’t have enough time. | thought this would be a 
shame, so, almost flippantly, | offered to do it — and ended up doing 
the lot. 

This kept me busy for the next three months. | searched for material. 
I rang, interviewed and talked to many people. Stories began to arrive, 
which then needed reading, sorting and editing. Then came filling 
gaps and reading and writing more letters, and after that, choosing 
and sifting and trips to the printer to have the stories typeset, pasting 
up, selecting and placing illustrations and letrasetting the headings 
... Well, I did it! Here it is! 

The response from women has been fantastic, as you will see in the 
following pages. There are thorough ‘‘how-to”’ craft articles, stories 
on mudbrick building and putting up a beautiful Sumatran-style 
wooden house, about the ‘‘inner self’ and, most important of all, the 
feminist/women’s view told through interviews, shared experiences 
and a listing of groups and contacts. 

In the middle pages there is an index to Earth Garden issues 11 to 20, 
which may be lifted out to put at the back of EG20, or bound with sets 
of those numbers. 

| received more stories than would possibly fit into this magazine, so 
| feel that we Australian Earth Women should build on this and create a 
useful book. Let’s do it soon. Why not send me your views and 
suggestions, or articles on your own lifestyle? I'd like to see more 
practical stories on crafts we’ve missed, on building, food, keeping 
livestock — whatever you feel we should include. This could be a 
really exciting project. 

Thank you to my friends, contributors and all our readers for your 
help and encouragement — and to Keith for the typing. 

Peace & Love, 
Irene 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS Access 


Coming soon — Australian Access sourcebook! 
Access listings: stores, books, seeds, fair 

INDEX 
Did we cover it? Check with the centre pages index of Earth Garden 
issues 10 to 20. The section may be lifted out for bound copies, or for 
inserting at the end of EG20. 


The ““big packet’’ of EG 1 to 
20 costs $27.50 posted, from 
Earth Garden, PO Box 378, 
Epping, NSW, 2121. Subscrip- 
tion details are inside the 
back cover. 


Land Lines is a free service for 
Earth Garden readers. It is 
intended to help those seeking 
to buy or sell land, or searching 
for it, and those joining together 
for group land buying or other 
reasons. 

Readers must give their full 
names and addresses as proof 
of their sincerity. They have the 
responsibility to thoroughly 
check all deals. Please keep 
them short! 


land 


We have 15 acres of irrigated land plus 
a house for lease on a two or five year 
contract. We are going to England for a 
year and need a caretaker. There are 12 
acres Walthams, 1⁄2 acres early table 
grapes, 6 acres of sultanas and 5 acres of 
vegetable production. The very dry 
winter meant the young vines did not 
grow well. We have to have the lease 
organised by April ’78. 

Sincerely, Elizabeth Janson, PO Box 
97, Red Cliffs, Victoria, 3496. 


lines 


We would like any information on alter- 
native primary schools or established 
parent co-operative ventures on the 
north and south coasts of NSW. We have 
five children, three school-aged. A 
suitable environment for them is our first 
priority. We wish to pool our skills with 
like-minded parents towards giving 
children the good life they deserve. 

Please write: Nancye and Tony 
Hansen, PO Box 7, Berowra Waters, 
NSW, 2082. 


POST OFFICE 

We offer % acre town block, with 
income, on the Darling River. Many fruit 
trees, established organic vegetable 
garden, small one or two bedroom house 
with electricity, town water, gas stove, 
solar and fuel stove hot water. Excellent 
income from Post Office and telephone 
exchange. 

Exchange has an_ indefinite, but 
limited life, latest advice from Telecom is 
conversion to automatic after 1981. We 
think it would be ideal for a middle-aged 
couple wanting somewhere quiet to 
retire, but desiring to put a little more in 
the bank first. We wouldn’t be selling if 
we were 20 years older and didn’t have a 
school-aged daughter! All for $29,500. 

Phone Geoff or Marilyn Syme on 
Pooncarie 30, or write to us at PO 
Pooncarie, NSW, 2648. 


We feel some EG readers might be 
interested in our 180 acres in the Kalang 
Valley, near Bellingen, NSW. Most is 
native forest, including some nice 
patches of rainforest, and 50 acres is 
cleared. There are two permanent 
creeks. 

There is a six square house and many 
other sites for dwellings. Water is 
pumped from either creek to the house 
and we have a simple 12 volt lighting 
system. There’s a slow combustion 
stove and a phone is going in. Write and 
we'll show you over the land. We are 
asking $25,000. 

Cheers, lan & Charlotte Hodgkinson, 
Kalang Road, Bellingen, NSW, 2454. 


We are a couple in our mid 20s, with a 
year old baby, looking for a couple, or 
couples with a vegetarian outlook who 
have a piece of land to rent or lease ata 
moderate figure. We have to leave the 1⁄4 
acre plot we’ve called home for the past 
four years. We have established herbs 
and alike that we’d love to transfer to a 
new home. So we're hoping to find folk 
with similar interests and playmates for 
our little girl. 

Bruce and Jean Fell, 
Barham, NSW, 2739. 


RMB 2101, 


| am looking for someone to caretake a 
small property close to a country town 
and handy to shops and schools. It has 
good soil and plenty of water. Use of 
land and part-time work available in 
February. Would suit supporting parent, 
or someone interested in growing 
vegetables as a ready market exists for 
any produce that can be grown. 

L. Roenfeldt, 287 Borella Road, Albury, 
NSW, 2640. 


We are acouple in our mid 20s with two 
children, aged two and eight months. We 
are vegetarians and desperate to get 
back to nature (fed up with the system). 
We are looking for a share in land, or 
land to buy with a livable cottage for 
under $10,000, preferably in northern 
NSW or Queensland. 

Please write: Jim and Sonia Paton, 
Gillespie Street, Linton, Victoria, 3360. 
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| would really like to contact people in 
my area who are Earth Gardeners, or aim 
to be. I’m on the way — slowly — and 
there does not seem to be much going 
on where | live. | would like to work for, 
visit, or contact people in the same 
position. 

Debbie Hughes, C/- Melton High 
School, Coburns Road, Melton, Victoria, 
3337. 


We have a *%-completed A-frame on 
our 16 acre place which is unoccupied. It 
has electricity and water and is suitable 
for a couple, a bloke, or two blokes — 
not suitable for children, unfortunately. 
We are thinking of a small rent to cover 
rates and electricity and a half share in 
crops, milk, eggs, vegies, in return for 
half the work. 

We are 39 and 46. We enjoy and 
communicate well with all age groups. 
Marc is working full-time until this place 
is paid off. | do leatherwork and grow 
herbs and we are opening a roadside 
shop to sell crafts, herbs, surplus fruit 
and vegetables etc. 

We are not into drugs. You don’t need 
them here. We meditate, but are not 
‘religious’, aren’t vegetarian, but mainly 
eat vegies, eggs, beans and brown 
bread — mostly home-produced. We are 
close to forestry in a farming community, 
18 miles from Bunbury, WA, population 
20,000. If you think you’d like us and fit in 
here, then drop us a line. We'd love to 
hear from you. 

Nerys & Marc Purchon, Rivendell, C/- 
PO Dardanup, WA, 6236. 


Settling down 


By ELLIE BRAY 

The desire to change our most comfortable town 
lives was an instant one. 

Suddenly, | was frustrated with the tiny garden plot 
with the shadows of other houses over it; and the oil 
heater was suffocating and gave me sinusitus 
(combined with the tinned and over processed food and 
sedentary living). Escaping into the country to fish or to 
camp along the river was not enough. The disharmony 
of it all was too much. 

There must be many ways to solve the problem of 
getting together money and equipment necessary to 
start out on an Earth Garden lifestyle. It so happened 
that Ute and | had each accumulated a certain amount of 
money, especially from selling our town houses and yet 
not enough for separate ventures. So we pooled our 
resources, rented a farmhouse and spent three years 
more at our teaching jobs saving and waiting for a 
property to come up while we gained some very 
necessary experience. 

Having grown up on my grandmother’s farm must 
have been at the roots of my desire to live on the land. It 
must be really difficult for people who have not yet lived 
in the country to start out in adulthood because there 
are so many more or less instinctive requirements. 

Some folk don’t even realise that as soon as people 


move into the bush the conservation bit falls through — 
we cannot help but change or affect that environment; 
but we must have the wisdom to use methods which 
counteract the changes and not aggravate the 
environmental harmony more than necessary. 

However, to get back to our story — at last we 
purchased this place only two miles up the road from 
the rented house. Fifteen acres (lots of trees) and an old 
rendered cottage not lived in, or on, for many years, 
meaning that a lot of native plants, and the noxious 
plants had regenerated. | have never seen so many 
briars and blackberries! 

We subdivided the 15 acres and made several 1⁄4- 
acre ‘‘yards’’, poultry runs and a garden. We built 
compost heaps mainly from straw collected from the 
pavilions after the local show and manure from a dairy 
down the road. 

But the most rewarding tasks were building an airy 
duck shed from stringybark saplings (soaked with sump 
oil) and a chook house out of poles clad with about six 
foot slabs of thick stringybark (stripped from logs for 
fence posts). Both cost about $20 for new iron on the 
roofs, wire and bolts for the poles. 

After we planted potatoes in the garden plus fruit 
trees, aided by our rotary hoe which does everything 
(mows fire breaks in summer) we had the white-ant 


eaten cottage renovated. That took a fair amount of 
money as we did get a bit high falutin’ with our plans 
and had contractors do the lot except the painting. But 
even if we did have tiles on the floor and a few fancy 
lights put in, we kept the wood stove, the open fires and 
installed a wood, hot water heater and a wood box that 
holds three barrow loads of wood. But the house is 
virtually maintenance free (new white concrete exterior) 
and electrical bills are minimal. | think it has taken about 
$40,000 to set up the whole venture. 

There is one old, neutered cat which catches mice 
in the compost and hayshed, and in the spring brings 
home a rabbit kitten most days. And there are birds. At 
this moment mudlarks, willy wagtails, scissor grinders, 
magpies and dusky woodswallows are rearing young in 
nests only a few yards from the house (there are no 
sparrows or starlings yet). They all spend a 
considerable portion of each day sweeping over and 
fossicking in the vege garden and orchard. In the 
evenings dozens of swallows and martins are there. In 
our previous rented garden, blue wrens, finches and 
especially rainbow birds came only to our garden as the 
surrounding paddocks were cleared of vegetation to the 
creek line (about 150 yards away). 

If people do not get native birds in their gardens its 
because they have cats, dogs or other raucous animals 
around; have no shrubs or trees, or have sparrows and 
starlings nesting in their sheds and eaves, or an 
imbalance of other aggressive birds. Birds can’t be 
expected to take pests like aphids and thrips — ducks 
and plovers are the only birds to clean up slugs and 
snails — a lot of bugs are just not on their menu. 

We have watched five rainbow birds (‘‘bee eaters’’) 
taking countless white cabbage moths and returning 
every evening to the attack in the summer. But if you 
have a plague of insects on sick or crowded plants then 
that’s way beyond nature to do anything to the insects 
except to keep feeding them. It’s true that pests only 
attack the weaklings — planted out of season, lacking 
water, malnourished etc. 

We keep a few domestic birds — Khaki Campbell 
ducks, a Game Rooster with four black hens, and 
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guinea fowl. By new year we breed up chickens and 
ducklings to sell and eat and select the best to keep — 
always only keeping a few over winter to cut the feed 
bill; and you have to supplement their natural ‘‘grazing’”’ 
if you want eggs and to breed from them. 

We also reared a few breeding cows from poddies 
given to us at the start of the beef slump. They produce 
vealers for market and for our deep freeze. Being lucky 
enough to lease the land around the local reservoir 
means that we only need to keep a couple of the cows 
on our block and not stress the land and vegetation. 


A nanny goat gives us all the milk we need and can 
cope with — the excess is fed to ducks in their mash. 
She is quiet, earthbound and well controlled (by us) and 
she also produces well bred doe kids for sale as milkers 
and bucks for eating at 3 months every second year; and 
she helps control a small area of blackberries and briars 
still left. 

We run at a dead loss. Working on this year’s prices 
we calculated we need an income of $4000 to live a 
simple life — retaining a vehicle and maintaining the 
petrol water pump, rotary hoe, chain-saw and our 
present lifestyle. 


! suppose our main aim is to live as harmoniously 
with nature as nature allows humans and their 
domesticated animals to do while we ourselves do as 
much for ourselves as we are able. 


Ute teaches part-time now and may soon be without 
that job as the Victorian Education Department is really 
cutting back on staff. | did plan to go on part-time but 
would face the same dilemma. So | am in the ridiculous 
position of having to earn far more money than we need 
while losing valuable time away from the farm. 

We are now happier and healthier; eating less and 
eating food produced by ourselves plus fish, field 
mushrooms and blackberries when in season, with the 
minimum of bought stuff. 


We are gentle ladies really, despite our abilities to 
mend and strain fences, saw wood and kill poultry. And 
we are sensitive towards the environment, which makes 
uscarefulabout every activity. 


There are many black and brown snakes — their 
numbers having built up over the years of 
‘“unhabitation” in this peaceful island in an intensly 
farmed area. Every time the compost is turned we finda 
snake in it naturally doing a good job for us by cleaning 
up the mice; but we kill any snake over-staying to 
permanent residence when we have ducklings and 
chickens hatching in the coops nearby. A big, shy, 
black snake lives in a stump at the back of the house. 
We try not to interfere much with the fallen timber 
around the trees along the back fence line; but we have 
cleared bushfire breaks around the house and the 
northern approach to the house and smaller yards. 
There is no room for fools in the country. 

Our main problem is coping with the visitors who, 
having nothing to do in the city, come out to relax in the 
easy country atmosphere; having little appreciation of 
the continuity of our many activities and of weekends 
being precious to us. It’s funny the way we no longer 
have time to sit for hours over a cuppa as we used to do. 
But we do enjoy appreciative friends and neighbours 
dropping in to exchange ideas. 

The local farmers don’t see that we are doing much 
different to them ‘‘playing at farming’’ and they are 
quite happy that we can do so much for ourselves. They 
always see us working when they drive past to tennis or 
to the footy. We join in with their community affairs, 
keep our stock off the road, keep down our noxious 
weeds and loan out our stock crate and utility. In fact we 
are just like anybody else around here except that 
perhaps we just spend more love on this part of earth 
that we need and which is in our care for a short while. 


ELLIE BRAY and UTE BIERBAUMER at Sandy 
Creek, Victoria. 


fire feedback 


By Jill Rayner 

| was interested to read the article on Fire and the 
Bush (EG19). It’s certainly easy to get a queasy feeling 
in the middle of high summer as you sit in the depths of 
your bushland. 

The knowledge that gum trees burn pretty easily 
doesn’t help either and after you’ve seen one on fire the 
thought is positively petrifying. Having worked for a 
regional rural fire centre here in Tasmania, I’ve learned 
a lot to help me understand the work that rural brigades 
are doing — from their ‘‘burning off’ programmes, 
which are harshly criticised by conservationists, to their 
tireless volunteer energy in learning to and actually 
combating bush fires. 

Personally | feel no greater peace of mind than 
when | know that there is a recently-burned firebreak 
under the trees that thickly cover the surrounding hills, 
yet still look lushly green from a distance. | also feel 
relief that there are now adequate tracks for fire 
vehicles into the uninhabited hills to stop wild fire from 
spreading down into the farms. 

What makes me so mad is that the majority of fires 
are started either by deliberate firebugs or 
stupendously careless men with matches or cigarettes. 
| have a tremendous regard for these rural fire fighters. 

If you’re lucky enough to live in an area where the 
local regional office of the rural fire brigades gives 
lectures to farmers on fire protection and prevention, | 
can’t recommend highly enough that you go. 

If you want to learn how to make a firebreak with as 
little damage as possible to flora and fencing, or you 
want to know how tc tackle a particularly difficult terrain 
for controlled burning, just ask your local brigade. 
There should be someone who can spare the time to 
come and show you. 

It makes good sense to keep your fence lines clear 
of undergrowth, either manually or with animals. If you 
want to preserve and encourage native flora on your 
land, it pays to protect it with a not-too-drastic firebreak 
between you and the surrounding bushland, especially 
if it’s wild bush. 

You don’t have to burn to make a firebreak, 
especially with relatively small acreages. Hand 
slashing’s fine. This method also encourages the 
growth of low-growing wildflowers. You don’t have to sit 
and worry about the possibility of bushfire, you can get 
good individual advice on how to protect your land and 
homestead. And by God, after you’ve seen a bushfire 
travel, you'll agree it’s worth it! 


SOLAR HOMES 
In EG20 our platemakers somehow swapped the 
top small illustrations of homes on pages 40 and 


41. David Wright’s house is the mudbrick one in 
the photo, and Steve Baer’s is the drawing of the 
zome. 


Abigail Heathcote and Neil Douglas have 
been friends of Earth Garden for many years 
now. Readers have met them and glimpsed 
their lifestyle through the pages of various 
issues. 

Abbie is a graceful person, usually wearing 
flowing softly coloured clothes, often home 
made. She has the knack of making whatever 
she does look easy — whether it’s baking 
bread, spinning, weaving, milking goats, 
making cheese or gathering lunch from the 
garden. She is competent and clever. 

“| am the tortoise and not the hare. The 
hare was brilliant, speedy, charming but the 
tortoise kept on in the right direction and 
beat the hare,” says Abbie. 

“d like to think that people see me as a 
strong person, who’s enthusiastic about 
certain things and energetic and full of love 
for certain things. But | am not one of those 
wishy-washy, lovey-dovey types, who sort of 
loves everybody (Neil’s a bit more like that 
than lam). 

“l only love some people but I love them an 
awful lot.” 


One of Abbie’s paintings from the series From Kosciusko To The Sea. 
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The Earthly Arts 


INTERVIEW BY IRENE 


Once again we're sitting outside your house in the 
bush. | wonder what first gave you the idea that you 
wanted to come and live here away from the rat-race? 

Well when I was a kid, | used to build cubby houses 
all the time. | was forever building cubby houses. We 
had a marvellous double-decker cubby house in an old 
hedge. 

| attempted to build a log cabin once, but | couldn’t 
figure out how to put the doors and windows in — this 
was when | was about eight years old | think. | built it like 
one of those little buildings you make out of matches, 
you know, two matches one way and two the other! It 
got up to about four feet high and | could still jump in, 
but | couldn’t for the life of me figure out how to put in 
doors and windows. 

So, naturally, | always wanted to build a glorified 
cubby house . . . which | finally did. It is sort of like a 
cubby house, with all the different levels and little 
places here and there. 

| never thought much about the bush until | met 
Neil, but | always wanted to live a sort of ‘‘farmy’’ life 
and have animals and live off the land. Like most 
Australians I’d never taken much notice of the bush. | 
was brought up in the country in Australia and always 
regarded farmland and English trees as beautiful. The 
bush was rubbish and you just got rid of it if you could. 
Isn’t that terrible? 

| was 20 when | first met Neil Douglas and I'd never 
really seen untouched bush. ld only seen scrub 
paddocks here and there with rabbits and sheep in 
them. Neil took me and showed me the rea/ bush and | 
was instantly amazed and delighted. A whole new world 
opened up for me. 

What gave you the idea of building in mudbricks? 

Being in the Eltham area, there were so many 
people interested in mudbricks and we had no money. 
What better thing to do if you’ve got no money than 
build out of something that doesn’t cost anything? 

This house has grown slowly over the years, but 
you've designed it. 

| didn’t really design it. It designed itself. | allowed it 
to design itself. 

What gave you the confidence that you could do it? 

| don’t know. | think maybe that my mother was 
always very capable of doing things. She used to do all 
the handyman’s jobs around the house, mend the 
electricity and so on. She was good with her hands. 

| never got the idea that women couldn’t do 
anything they set their minds to. My father wasn’t 
particularly good at these things, not that my mother 
was a bossy woman. She was just very practical, 
capable and intelligent. She never thought of this. She 
wasn’t at all a “women’s !ibber’’. 

| was a tomboy when I was a kid and Mum never put 
me down about it. A lot of parents would. | used to wear 
boys’ clothes and ride horses and climb trees and build 
cubby houses and go shooting, hunting and fishing. 
Mum never said: ‘‘You should sit down and keep your 
legs together and behave like a nice girl.” She always 
let me be completely free to rush around and be wild. 


Do you think your house will ever be finished? 

| couldn’t say for sure. One thing is that Biddy says 
she never wants to leave home, so maybe we'll have a 
Biddy family and build on a bit for them. I’m certainly not 
going to kick her out if she doesn’t want to go. If families 
are happy together, there’s no need for them to split up. 

We’ re all accustomed to the idea of people growing 
up and growing away from their family and leaving 
home. Neil’s boys have never wanted to leave home. 
Possibly Biddy might not either. | don’t think it’s really a 
rule that your children have to grow up and end up 
hating you and leaving home. 

When did you first start painting? 

| started drawing at a very early age. | used to read a 
lot, but | always drew. | don’t know why. | just used to 
draw pictures in flyleaves of books. | was encouraged, 
in that everybody used to say: ‘‘Oh, isn’t she clever, 
look at her marvellous drawings’’ — but | was never 
given any paints or anything to do them on. It was 
terribly frustrating. 

What about at school? 

Do you know what we had at school? We used to 
have pastels. You know, those hideous little grey pastel 
books and horrible hard pastels. We used to have tiny 
tubes of water colour. | used to Have to save up for 
months and months to get these little tubes of water 
colour and then make them last for as many months as | 
could. | was self-taught. It took me a long time to throw 
off that economy. 

What gave you the idea of selling a painting? 

| don’t know. As far back as | can remember | always 
wanted to be an artist. | used to think that one day you’d 
paint a masterpiece. Everyone would come along and 
say: “Aha, that is a masterpiece” — (laughter) — and 
you'd be instantaneously recognised and famous the 
world over. 

It didn’t happen that way? 

Neil did some paintings and | thought they were 
masterpieces, but nobody else seemed to think so. 

What about the first painting you ever sold? Was it 
an important step in your being an artist? 

| painted for years and years without ever selling a 
painting. | realised that, if you were going to be an artist, 
you had to face the fact that you wouldn’t have any 
money and | became very good at making a very small 
amount of money go a long way, not really wanting 
things that money could buy. 

It was too big a price to pay to have to go out to work 
in some crummy job that | couldn’t stand, to buy things. 
I'd rather not have the things if | had to do that. 

| just put up with the fact that | couldn’t have things. 
| was prepared to live in a tent and then in a little shack 
and gradually build a house that way, rather than going 
out to work to earn the money to live in a luxurious flat 
and pay off some huge loan to build a glamorous house 
instantly. 

When you sell a painting, do you still feel that 
you're selling part of yourself? 

You have mixed feelings. | like to know that the 
painting is going on to a wall, that it’s going to be looked 


at and seen and appreciated. If | kept all my paintings, 
I'd have to build extra rooms to put them in. They’d be 
put in racks and brought out only occasionally. On the 
whole I think I'm rather pleased, though I’m quite often 
very sorry to see them go at the same time. 

Do you have favourites that you’ll never sell? 

Yes, I’ve got the two on the front and back cover of 
the book (The Book of Earthly Delights), which | don’t 
think l'II ever sell. | put a very high price on them when 
they were for sale and they didn’t sell, luckily, so | 
decided | wouldn’t sell them anyway. 

Now that you’re a recognised artist and people do 
buy paintings from you, is there a conflict between two 
artists in the same house? 

No, we never have any conflict over our art at all. 
The only conflict we have is because Neil wants me to 
be a better housekeeper than | am and | say, if he wants 
that, he’ll have to do it himself. 

That was another thing | was going to ask you. 
When it comes to the ordinary everyday chores that we 
all have to do and most of us dislike, how do you and 
Neil get on? Do you split your chores? 

Well, we each decide what we like doing and we 
each do the jobs we like doing, or are good at. | can face 
a certain amount of housework. | do what | can do 
without becoming neurotic about it. What | don’t do, 
Neil does and he’s very good at deciding whether to tidy 
up something, or whether to leave it, whereas the 
thought of having to make that decision is too much for 
me. | like a job like washing-up, which you just begin 
and do and finish. It's done — you don’t have to make 
any decision about it. 

What about other chores, like the goats and the 
garden? 

Well, I’ve always been the goat person and Neil’s 
always been the garden person. That’s just the way we 
are — the way we're inclined. | don’t think I’m very 
much of a gardener, really. | like to do a bit of gardening. 
I’m more of a builder. I've always been a builder and 
Neil’s always been a gardener. 

We both paint. Neil does a lot of the decor of the 
house, sort of dusting and tidying. He likes to have a 
house that looks like a painting all the time, but he finds 
it quite easy to leave certain things and not clean out 
certain corners and cupboards. He doesn’t get 
neurotic. 

You spin and weave and knit and do a lot of, let’s say 
‘“‘crafts’’. Where do you find the time? 

When | was a kid | was always doing crafts and all 
my family does craft for some reason. They’re all very 
good with their hands. My mother was always very good 
with her hands. 

The only reason | can do all the things | do is 
because | don’t have very many children. | know some 
people who are capable of looking after a large family 
and doing what they want to do, but I’m not really that 
way oriented. | find that having small children is pretty 
restricting. Small children are not really my favourite 
people to spend my life with. | prefer grown-ups. 

You limit yourself. Every time you're doing 
something, a little kid comes and says they want their 
nappy changed. | can stand that once, but | don’t think | 
could go through it all again. Another thing about 
children is that they’re always impinging on your 
consciousness and stopping you from thinking about 
what you want to think about yourself. | really like to 
think my own thoughts and not be a slave to other 
people all the time. 
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You’ve just had your first book published, The Book 
of Earthly Delights. How did that come about? 

I never thought I'd be a writer. | used to be a terrific 
reader when | was achild, because | was pretty unhappy 
with other children, a bit of an outcast. So | used to 
retreat into books. Having read so much, | just realised 
that | could never write myself. | used to vaguely, half- 
heartedly, attempt to write things and be so disgusted 
instantly that | just couldn’t bear to look at it the next 
day, so I'd burn it or something. (Aside — go away, 
hopper ant!) 

Earthly Delights wasn’t my first book. Neil used to 
tell me all these marvellous stories about his past life in 
Australia. | always thought it was a shame that 
somebody didn’t write it down. | could never talk any 
writers | knew into doing it, so | thought I’d have to do it 
myself. 

| started writing down these stories and I’ve been 
doing that for quite a few years. Finally, | actually gota 
grant to do it. | knew this would take years and years 
and years. 

We had so many people coming here all the time 
and asking questions. | kept hearing Neil and myself 
saying the same thing over and over again. | thought if | 
wrote that all down and roneoed it off | could hand them 
a sheet. That developed into the book, that became The 
Book of Earthly Delights. 

What kind of things did you find yourself saying 
most often to people who came to visit? 

Neil was always telling people about the fire 
clearing. That was the main thing that we really wanted 
to get across — how you can live in the bush and it can 


still look like the bush and you don’t have to destroy it 
and you can still be safe from fire. 

Another point is that a grass paddock is as big a fire 
hazard, or worse, than a bush paddock. That’s a big 
problem for people who live in the bush. People always 
say ‘‘You’ve got to get rid of that bush, it’s a fire 
hazard,’’ and yet they live in the middle of a sea of three 
foot high grass, which is ten times more dangerous. 

It’s interesting, that all the time we’ve talked about 
you, you can’t help but mention Neil. Your life is tied up 
with Neil and yet in one way Neil is more known than 
you. Do you ever feel you’ re living in his shadow? 

No. | never have that feeling because I’ve got my 
own way of painting and my own way of writing and my 
own way of looking at things. Where | agree with Neil, | 
agree with him and where | don’t we have terrible fights 
and rows. I'm an individual. If | don’t agree with him, | 
won’t go along with him. 

It’s much better to live with a person whose ideas 
correspond with your own. Imagine living with 
somebody who couldn’t stand the bush and who went to 
work in the city every day and had to wear a white shirt? 
Naturally | chose to live with Neil because his ideas 
correspond with mine on a lot of subjects. 

As far as us both being painters is concerned, | 
really love Neil’s paintings. When he brings in a new 
painting I’m absolutely delighted. To see Neil do his 
pottery decorations, for instance, it’s just such a joy to 
see how he handles the brush. Someone was watching 
him one day and they said: ‘‘Oh, it makes me feel so 
inadequate to watch Neil do that, because he’s so 
marvellous at it.” | don’t understand that. 

If you had to describe yourself, what would you 
say? 

| am a fairly earthy, feet-on-the-ground woman, in 
love with the beautiful physical aspects of life on earth. | 
am not closely in tune with the spiritual world. | feel we 
are a short time here on the lovely mother earth and an 
awfully long time dead — except for the fact that there is 
no dividing line between the physical and the spiritual 
because they are in fact the same thing. 

In all your various endeavours that we’ve talked 
about, do you always get encouragement from Neil? 

Neil’s always encouraged me more than anybody. 
He’s always loved my paintings and he loves my writing 
and he loves my weaving and he’s always telling me 
how wonderful | am. | find this rather pleasant 
(laughter). | think I’ve got a fair appetite for that sort of 
thing. In fact, | really don’t like living among people who 
put me down all the time and that’s what used to happen 
to me for many years before | met Neil. 

As well as getting encouragement from Neil, | also 
get it from Fabian (Neil’s son). | don’t get much 
encouragement from Biddy. She thinks I’m a nice 
mother, but funny looking and | look funny when I dance 
and she’s always saying I've got a funny nose. 

` What do you look forward to in the future? 

My main ambition is to finish writing this book about 
Neil’s life. It’s a saga of fifty years of Australian life, 
through the Depression, the wars, the birth of 
conservation and the death of a lot of the nature and the 
way of life we used to have. It’s a whole marvellous 
story, full of fascinating personalities and characters 
and funny stories, weird stories and ironical stories. 

I'd like to write the book. | don’t think that | can 
make it into a great work of literature. I'd like to see it 
made into a really good film, or series of films. That’s 
my ambition, but apart from that, I’m perfectly happy. 
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What do you hope for your daughter? 

| can't really choose for Biddy, because she’s so 
different from me. | just hope she finds what she’s 
interested in and is able to do it. The happiest people in 
the world are the people who know what they want to do 
and what they’re interested in. 

Are you happy? (laughter) 

| think that people like us, who have something 
interesting outside themselves that sustains and 
delights them, they are the lucky people. 

Another question. Seeing this issue of Earth 
Garden is all by women — are you glad you’re a woman? 

That’s quite a good question. | sometimes think 
about this, about all the advantages that men have, 
particularly in the art world. Yet | can’t help being fairly 
glad I’m a woman and | don’t know why. I'm certainly 
glad I'm a woman now and not a hundred years ago. 
Imagine having to wear stays or whalebone corsets! 
Imagine. 

| don’t think we would have done that, even if we 
lived a hundred years ago! 

| think there are certain ways in which ... for 
instance in Neil’s life. He’s always been able to travel all 
over the place by himself. He’s got a lot more freedom 
of mobility. Some women | know travel around foreign 
countries alone, but it’s certainly much easier for men. 


Have you ever regretted being a woman? 

Only when | was a very little kid and | used to madly 
try to be a boy, but that was when | was about eight 
years old. With my logical mind | can see all the 
disadvantages of being a woman, but I'll tell you why I’m 
glad I'm a woman, because | think that it’s good now, 
because women are beginning to realise that they can 
really do anything that they want to. 

| enjoy life more and more and notice so many 
women developing and blossoming into personalities 
instead of withering and fading at an early age as they 
used to do. 

My advice to older women is — don’t wear makeup! 
Natural leathery, wrinkled skin has its own beauty. 
Powder and muck clogging up the pores don’t make old 
skin look young. Leave off your constricting underwear. 
They don’t fool anybody, but make a fool of you. Wear 
comfortable flowing clothes and soft, comfortable 
shoes. 

Look at photos of primitive and peasant women as 
they age and remain beautiful, in a different way from 
the smooth beauty of youth, by relaxing and being 
natural. Compare this with a hard look at the modern 
western woman as she ages, spending hours and 
dollars trying to stay young and only succeeding in 
looking uncomfortable — if not downright hideous. 

Eat good food, keep moving, mentally and 
physically, and age becomes irrelevant. Some of my 
favourite people are over 70. i 


AXEWOMANSHIP 


The question: Who is responsible 
for filling the wood box? has caused 
more domestic strife in country 
homes than any other single point of 
domestic contention. 

Yet, as the faith healers say, it’s 
“allin the mind’. 

There is absolutely no reason why 
wood chopping should be regarded 
as a chore. Given the right mental 
attitude it could become almost an 
art form — like wood sculpture or 
cabinet making. 

The answer to the question in 
paragraph one should be the cook. 

Personally, I'd as soon let some 
sulky male brush my teeth for me as 
expect him to chop the wood that 
makes his meals. Only the person 
who is going to use the fire knows 
what sort of heat is required. 

Wood comes in all guises — slow- 
burning, quick-burning, green, wet, 
dry, long or short pieces, big or little 
chunks. Each has a special use in 
cooking. Not even the most inspired 
cook can bake a sponge with wet 
wood in the firebox; nor can she 
bake a Christmas cake in a stove 
heated by quick-burning pine logs. 

So, if you are newly confronted 
with a wood burning stove after 
learning to cook with gas or elec- 
tricity, the first thing to do is to find 
out a bit about your stove and the 
fuel it is to use. Get to know its 
particular temperament (all wood 
stoves have them) and the position 
of its various draught controls and 
dampers. 

Next, look to your craft tools. A 
good axe, a bow saw, a sturdy 
chopping block, a saw horse and, 
above all, a dry storage place, near 
the kitchen door. 

Now for the wood — try to havea 
wide variety of timbers. Not a huge 
great stack, but enough wood, dry 
and in easily handled logs, to give 
you two weeks’ fuel. Keep up the 
supply. Don’t work on a ‘‘use it all 
and then get some more’”’ principle. 

An ideal wood store should have 
solid blockwood, light blockwood, 
like sawmill offcuts, and branches 
that can be cut with the bowsaw. 
Branches can be brought home by 
the kids, carried in when you go for 
a walk in the evening. It is amazing 


THE GENTLE ART OF WOODCHOPPING 


BY DI MERCER 


what a lot of perfectly good fuel lies 
unused at the side of every track. 

Chopping wood is both easy and 
interesting, if you give it the same 
amount of attention as, say, you 
give to doing pottery, or weaving, or 
making clothes. Trees grow from 
the ground up (they do!). They build 
their wood, layer by layer. If you 
study the grain in a block of wood 
you can see how to unpick it, as it 
were. 

Work from the outside of the log, 
cutting small billets off at first and 
never trying to blast the axe across 
the grain. Some wood, like pine, is 
easy to split. Some of the eucalypts 
have curly grain (meant to hold the 
tree against gales for hundreds of 
years) and are always hard to chop. 
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Generally, easy wood burns hot 
and fast. Difficult wood repays your 
efforts by being slow-burning, witha 
steady heat. All wood burns better if 
it has a split surface. Round logs are 
best if you want to hold the fire 
steady for along time. 

With a slow combustion stove, 
once you have a good bed of coals 
to start it off, a big, round log will 
burn away quietly all night without 
any further attention. 

The idea that great muscle is 
needed to produce chopped wood 
is a fiction put about by males, to 
impress the cook. 

If you insert the axe at the right 
point in the wood, it will go in with 
very little force. The trick is to know 
what you are doing and this requires 
intelligence and commonsense 
rather than muscle. 

Admittedly, practice is needed to 
know where to hit, but if you are 
interested in what you are doing that 
is no chore. 

A vital point is to keep the supply 
of chopped wood ready. Don’t wait 
until it’s time to cook dinner before 
dashing to the wood heap. 

I knew an expert wood chopper 
once who worked on what they 
called the ‘‘tribute system’’. For 
every five bits chopped, one billet 
went to the Panic Box. This box was 
only used in times of crisis. When 
he died recently, at the age of 84, 
there were 18 boxes of chopped 
kindling and crisis wood, stacked 
against the back wall of the shed! 
Obviously, he was a person who 
avoided crises. 

Summing up, the blueprint for 
happy co-existence with a wood 
stove is:— 

Have a good, dry storage place, 
stock it with a variety of different 
types of wood, select the kind of 
wood you need for whatever sort of 
cooking you are doing. Have good 
tools and keep them in good order. 

More important than all of this is 
to have an intelligent attitude 
towards woodchopping. After all, if 
you like doing something, it isn’t a 
chore. All skills are hard until you 
acquire them — just watch a two- 
year-old battling with the art of 
doing up buttons! 


GLOVE PUPPETS 


by Liesel Gibian and Barbara Butchart 


Our interest in making puppets 
started four years ago with the 
arrival of a Christmas gift from 
Liesel's brother in Austria. A 
delightful operatic character, the 
papier mache hand puppet was 
instant inspiration. 

We thought, why don’t we try 
making puppets with our children? 
With the long summer holidays 
ahead, it seemed a good idea. Soon, 
our homes were filled with 
fascinating new friends — soldiers, 
witches, frogs, old ladies, kings, 
queens, princesses, the more the 
merrier it seemed to the children. 

One day an enterprising friend 
saw the puppets and asked us to 
make some for a school craft fair 
she was organising. To make a long 
story short, the puppets sold out 
instantly and people began to 
contact us to make puppets for their 
craft shows. 

At about the same time, ‘‘clubs’’ 
were a new innovation at our 
children’s primary school and we 
were invited to conduct a puppet 
making club. We showed children 


over a six week period how to mould 
the head, paint and varnish the face, 
add hair, cut and sew the dress and 
add finishing touches. We had one 
attempt at dramatisation but really 
needed an experienced drama 
teacher. We hope children put on 
their own plays at home. 

If you’d like to try your hand at 
puppet making, here’s how we go 
about it. There are many methods 
for making papier mache. We find 
this system works well for us. 

You’ll need: newspaper, 
wallpaper glue, “in dowel sticks 
about 8ins long. Make up a small 
quantity of glue to a medium thick 
consistency — an ice cream carton 
is an ideal container. 

To make the head: first spread 
thin layer of glue over a large sheet 
of newspaper and crumple it into a 
firm ball, securing the dowel in 
position at the same time. Keep 
building with strips of newspaper, 
around, over, across the ball in 
many, many overlapping layers until 
head feels firm and is about the size 
of an adult’s clenched fist. 
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undercoat with white paint. This 
makes final colours more clear and 
hides newspaper. Use acrylic or 
poster paints. We’ve experimented 
with tiny pots of house paint, but 
they are harder to mix and take 
longer to dry. Finally, cover dry 
painted heads with a coat of clear 
varnish, either matt or gloss finish. 

When painting the head go mad 
with colour! Puppets are larger than 
life. Give them purple faces, mad 
striped cheeks, eyes that look like 
whirpools, perhaps a two tone face 
— reds one side, green on the 
other. Experiment, you can always 
paint over your first attempts. 

Hair can be made with wool, strips 
of felt, unravelled rope, wadding 
type cushion filling, natural fleece 
— almost anything. Aquadhere glue 
is excellent for attaching hair and 
dries transparent. Sometimes pins 
are needed and if hair is rather 
flimsy, add a hat to help hair stay in 
place. 


STAN PDP IN BOTTLES 


To add features: you can push, 
press and add pieces to start giving 
the ball facial characteristics. Push 
eye sockets into the head using 
your thumbs, add eyes, nose, ears, 
horns, chins, larger cheeks etc, by 
adding pieces of glue sodden 
newspaper, or by moulding a rough 
shape first then, placing them on 
the head. Features must be 
‘‘bandaged’”’ on, using small strips 
of newspaper about as big as a 
band-aid. This, of course adds to the 
final effect. Special effects can be 
achieved with wire, paddle pop 
sticks, beads for eyes — you'll find 
ideas will come as you work. 

Allow to dry completely: — it 
takes about four days in winter, two 
days in summer, but the process 
can be hastened in the oven at low 
temperatures. 

When the puppet head is dry and 
you're satisfied with the shape, 
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CHINA MAN” 


To dress puppet: cut out pattern 
(as shown) using colourful fabrics, 
plain or small patterned (velvet 
looks luxurious, feels soft). The 
most important measurement if 
making your own pattern is the 
measurment between extended 
index finger tip and thumb tip, which 
of course, are the two fingers which 
work the puppet in the puppet’s 
hands. Dress length should be at 
least twice the size of the head. 
Neck of dress is cut larger than 
necessary so it can be gathered 
slightly. Neck trimmings (ruffles, 
ties, bows, collars,etc) are 
important finishing touches to 
disguise where papier mache head 
joins fabric. 

To attach dress: run a gathering 
thread around dress neck edge, 
fasten, then glue around neck edge 
and position dress on puppet. Just 
to make sure the dress stays, push 
a few glue dipped pins through the 
dress and into the head. 

Hands: are best made out of felt, 
stitched and turned inside out. Sew 
hand into dress sleeves by hand so 
your fingers can ‘‘work the puppets 
hands. If making a creature or 
character with hands that don’t 
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need to be worked, they can be 
made of plastic, celluloid etc, and 
can be glued into position. 

Trimmings: Start collecting 
buttons, sequins, bells, feathers, 
braids, old necklaces and jewellery, 
tinsel, buckles, ribbons, wool, 
raffia, felt, rope — anything to add 
final excitement to the puppet. 
Pointed hats need a firm cardboard 
cone inside and once again, these 
need to be attached with glue- 
covered pins. Witches’ broomsticks 
can be made with thin dowelling and 
raffia. 

Making puppets is great fun and 
combines a lot of crafts and 
skills. Perhaps you might like to 
make the characters of a favourite 
story, eg Cinderella, or something 
the child is interested in at the 
moment like dinosaurs, monsters, 
etc. We hope you have as much fun 
and enjoyment making puppets as 
we’ve had. 
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Joy of Spinning 


Position of the hands when spinning. At this stage the twist on the yarn is 
being allowed to run into the fluffy fibres which have just been drafted from 
the staple. Notice the threading of the wheel — through the orifice, around 
the hooks on the flyer and onto the bobbin. 


BY ELIZABETH LINDSAY 


A spinning wheel has an aura of romance about it, a 
feeling of another age, when life was possibly harder, 
but certainly less hectic, than our modern mode of 
living. Now so many of us are experiencing the pleasure 
of spinning and creating our own yarn for a variety of 
uses. 

Spinning is not difficult and most beginners are 
surprised to find themselves ‘‘catching on” so quickly, 
so if you have the chance to try your hand at spinning — 
have ago. 

There are many fibres that will spin into yarn 
including wool, mohair, flax, camelhair, angora, alpaca, 
goathairs, silk, cotton, even dog hair. However, wool is 
easy to obtain and spin, and is most popular with 
handspinners generally. 

It is very important to choose a good fleece, as 
many beginners start spinning with wool that an 
experienced spinner would prefer not to use. Several 
points to look for when selecting a fleece are: 

Good length: A longer fibre makes for easier 
spinning. 

Cleanliness: Dirt will usually wash out, but heavily 
matted tips or burrs will make the preparation slower. 

Tenderness: Wool can be affected by grazing or 
climatic conditions and may have a weak spot in the 
staple making spinning very difficult or impossible. To 
test for tenderness take a small lock of fibres and flick it 
with the fingers to see whether it breaks or not. 

A fleece should also be chosen with the end use in 
mind, eg select a fine Merino for baby wear, a coarse 
Lincoln for rugs and furnishings etc. 
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PREPARATION OF WOOL. There are two types of 
yarn — worsted and woollen. Worsted spinning means 
that the fibres are all lying in the same direction and 
twist is added to forma yarn. This is suitable for fleeces 
with a good length, and the only preparation necessary 
is to comb out the tips of the wool — a widely spaced 
steel toothed wool comb is very good as the teeth open 
up the wool staple without removing too many fibres. 

In worsted spinning the fibres are teased up so that 
they are lying in all directions. This method is used for 
shorter wools or to obtain special effects with mixtures 
of wools. The woollen staples are carded (either by a 
set of hand cards, or on a drum carding machine), and 
then formed into a roll ready for spinning. 

STARTING TO SPIN. If you look closely at a length 
of single ply yarn you will see that the twist lies in a 
definite direction. Yarns that have been twisted in a 
clockwise direction have a “Z” twist; yarns that have 
been twisted anti-clockwise have an ‘‘S’’ twist. 


Yarn with “Z” twist Yarn with “S” twist 


The number of single threads twisted together in 
one yarn determine the “ply of the yarn. Usually 
handspun wool is two ply but may be more. 

Before starting to spin you should practise 
treadling the wheel and be able to control the speed of 
treadling. 

To thread up the wheel, tie a length of woollen 
thread (a leader thread) onto the bobbin and wind it 
around the bobbin a few times to stop it slipping. Take 
the leader thread around the nearest hook on the flyer, 
through the hole in the top of the spindle, and out 
through the hole. Apply sufficient tension to give a 
gentle pull on the yarn — the tension will need to be 
increased as the bobbin is filled so that there is enough 
pull to draw the yarn onto the bobbin. 

Take a handful of combed wool in the left hand and 
twist a few fibres around the leader. Hold the join 
between thumb and forefinger of the right hand and 
start to treadle slowly in a clockwise direction. You will 
see the twist building up behind your fingers. Ease your 
grip alittle and slide thumb and finger back a few inches 
and let the twist run into the join to make it strong. Allow 
the newly formed yarn to wind onto the bobbin. 
Continue drawing out a few fibres from the staple in 
your hand and slide your fingers along the fluffy fibres 
thus allowing the twist to run into them. Keep a firm grip 
on the yarn until you are ready to let the twist run into 
the drawn out fibres. 

This is spinning — drawing out a few fibres and 
putting twist into them to make a strong yarn. The 
thickness of the yarn depends on how many fibres are 
drawn out at one time, and the more evenly they are 
drawn out, the smoother the yarn will be. If the yarn is 
underspun it will be weak and tend to come apart — 
more twist is needed to hold it together. However, if 
your yarn is harsh to feel and ‘‘corkscrewy’’, there is 
too much twist in it and there needs to be more tension 
to draw the yarn onto the bobbin more quickly. With 
practice, you will soon be able to draw out the fibres 
evenly and judge the amount of twist needed to produce 
a strong, yet soft, yarn. 


PLYING. For many purposes a single ply thread is 
not strong enough, so two yarns are twisted together in 
the opposite direction to that in which they were spun. 

Place an empty bobbin on the wheel and attach a 
leader and thread it up as for spinning. Put two bobbins 
of yarn on the lazy kate (bobbin holder) and tie an end of 
each onto the leader. Hold the two yarns with the 
forefinger between the threads to keep them from 
tangling, start treadling anti-clockwise, and feed the 
yarn onto the empty bobbin as it is twisted. Plying can 
be done quickly by using more tension and treadling 
faster. 

After plying the yarn may be wound into skeins and 
either left in a greasy state or washed. | wash my wool 
by placing the skeins in a large enamel dish with cold 
water and ‘‘Softly’’, and heat it slowly until it is just hot 
enough to bear — don’t agitate too much or the wool will 
become matted. | then rinse the skeins, firstly in hot 
water, and then in progressively cooler rinses. The 
skeins can be spun dried, or rolled in a towel, to remove 
excess water, then shaken to loosen the threads, and 
hung to dry — it is a really great feeling to stand back 
and survey your own handspun wool drying in the 
breeze. 

When dried, the wool can be wound loosely into 
balls ready for use. Don’t wind into tight balls as the 
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wool becomes stretched and loses its elasticity. 
Alternatively, you may wish to dye your wool — there 
are so many colours to be discovered in the field of 
natural dyeing, with leaves, bark, roots, flowers, as 
wellas the commercial dyes. 

As you become involved in spinning you will find 
yourself wanting to try out a myriad of ideas — plying 
different threads, spinning a variety of fibres, textures 
and colours; spinning slubby yarns, crimped yarns, fine 
gossamer threads or chunky thick rug yarns. There are 
many uses for your handspun yarn — knitted garments, 
shawls, curtains, floor rugs, lampshades, bedspreads, 
cushions, woven inkle braids, skirt lengths, travelling 
rugs, wall hangings and all the other uses you will think 
of. 


Elizabeth spins on her hand-crafted, two-strand, Gogoll 
wheel 


| hope that by now you will feel tempted to try your 
hand at this ancient craft and discover the joy of 
spinning as so many others have done. | am sure you 
will find that it opens up a new fascinating world, and 
through spinning groups and workshops, you will have 
the chance to meet enthusiastic ‘‘fellow spinners’’. 

Finally, if anyone finds themselves in Stawell, Vic- 

toria, you are very welcome to pop into ‘‘Nuggety Hill 
Craft Gallery’’, which | run (at 6 Scotland Place, Stawell) 
and have a chat. 

Happy spinning. 


Time to Weave 


BY ELAINE NORLING 


Elaine Norling sets up the warp for a wall hanging. 


So often I hear ‘‘ifonly |had the time” ... 

Well, a three month spell in a London hospital gave 
me the time and the National Health provided a willing 
occupational therapist complete with various looms, 
fibres and know-how. 

First | tried a simple vertical loom propped up on my 
unsteady legs, then, as time and physical strength 
allowed, a scarf loom, a tie loom and a two shaft loom. 

A continual flow of woven objects entered the world 
during that winter of ’64 which for me would have 
otherwise been as bleak as the ward walls and the 
winter weather. 

If you’d like to take time to weave, then do it soon. 
Hopefully, hospitalisation won’t provide your 
motivation. Weaving can be simple, inexpensive and 
enjoyable, with the benefits of producing usable 
products of clothing, carpets, work bags, chair seats, 
bath mats, room dividers or pleasing display pieces. 

The ‘‘tools of trade’’ can be as basic as the 
Jordanian Bedouins’ two sticks, or as complicated as 
the multi-shaft pre-industrial revolution looms of 
Europe. It’s up to you to choose. 
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The basic loom 

The Jordanian nomad pegs out his two sticks at the 
desired length apart for the required ‘‘cloth’’, ties on 
the warp threads individually and sits at the 
‘‘beginning’’ of the “length”. Weaving in the handspun 
goats’ hair — up, down, under, over — he progresses 
along the length. 

Should the tribe move before the fabric is 
completed it’s just rolled up and then re-established at 
the next camp spot. 

Portability and a lack of excessive weight and 
equipment are the advantages. But, as few of us will 
want such lengths of goat hair fabric for tent repair, a 
small version of this “loom” is the belt loom. A 
waistband or belt holds one end in place and the other 
is just attached to the nearest stable object — a heavy 
chair or verandah post. 


BASIC LOOM 
can vary greatly in scale. 


su. v... lil UN 


A — pegged to the ground 
or attached to a ‘‘pole’’. 


B — shuttle that holds and 


guides the weft through the 
sa 22: s: = warp threads. 
C — this stick is also 


pegged to the ground or 
attached to a waist band. 


On this small version of the basic loom, headbands, 
belts, ties or strips of fabric (which are stitched to 
others to produce larger pieces) can be made. When 
not in use the loom is tucked into a pocket or bag for 
use during those idle hours. 


THE LOOM 
The loom can be made from a picture 


A. L F 
caii T ALLU o frame, milled timber, or strong bush 
ASS /10 1/4114 4, sticks. Suggested size 70cm x 100cm, 


B. Shed Stick € hen haf Z Z — — meaning a finished article of 60cm x 90cm 


(M MUU | (24ins x 36ins). 
NOPO AT 
W ANY f, C. Heddle and Support 


D. String Leashes 
f // 
Y E. Warp Threads 
f 
LOOM DETAIL 


F. Weft Threads B. Shed Stick 


KAL A N Ñ À c- Heddle (ex broomstick) 


'#%%%%' 
$ 4 % A 4 4 


D. Strinq Leashes \ 


E. Warp has additional thread at the sides for strength 


The heddle with leashes forms a shed when lifted — so that the 
shuttle can easily pass through. 


The shed stick is placed on edge when the leashes are relaxed — to form the alternate opening for the shuttle. 
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When | work with school children, we improvise 
with discarded picture frames — producing simple 
vertical looms that are inexpensive and easily stored. 

Refinements come with need. I'd suggest that you 
start simply and improvise as need and enthusiasm 
predict. These are brief guidelines. 

Choose fibres that will reflect the proposed use of 
the fabric you make — soft, fine wool or cotton for 
clothing that will be able to ‘‘move’’ with the wearer. 
Heavy, durable jute, goats’ hair, thick wool or cotton for 
mats and rugs. 

The warp threads,determine the length and width ot 
the finished product and, depending on the chosen 
weave, can influence texture and colour. An additional 
warp thread on each side gives strength to the selvage. 


Wei 
TyH TC Marana 
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A TYPICAL NAVAJO INDIAN LOOM 

The Navajo Indians have used vertical looms for 
generations. Though simple, the few refinements 
to the basic loom give the potential for weaving 
metres of fabric or one-off mats of fine or rough 
texture with a range of patterns that I’m sure still 
hasn’t been exhausted. 

Often part of the structure of the loom doubles 
as part of the dwelling — vertical sections are 
verandah posts or internal uprights. 
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Warp Weft 


The weft threads are woven into the warp, help 
create the pattern and give a variety of colour and 
thickness to the fabric. 

The weave: Many variations exist, but the two I’ve 
illustrated give variety of pattern potential as well as 
textural and thickness variation. They can be combined 
to good effect or used in their traditional and formal 
roles. 


Plain or tabby weave 
Colours will give 
pattern variations. 


ZT 
TKP 
WW, Aye 
Do BF 


j Ç 2 
ry) y 
Bliss 


Turkish or double warp knot with tabby weave 
used to ‘‘hold’’ the knots in place. 
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The colours 

‘Colour and tonal variation provide both 
exasperation and pleasure, so limit your range and lean 
heavily on repetition. 

For inspiration collect a handful of leaves 

a cluster of stones 

or a few pieces of bark. 

A treasure trove of colour can be found — subtle, 
yet varied. 

Greys to greens. 

Mauve to fawn. 

Blue to brown. 

Or just cut sections of colours out of a magazine 
and gradually eliminate your choice to three or four 
colours that give you most pleasure when next to each 
other. Then proceed. 


The design 
Limit your designs to the variations that have their 
strength in the vertical, horizontal and oblique forms, 
leaving free-flowing and curved forms for later. 


Section of a60cm 
x 90cm knotted wall 
hanging ‘‘Late 
Summer Sun’’. 
Colours are 
generally warm to 
hot, with 
horizontal, vertical 
and oblique 
directions used. 
This was woven on 


the upright loom 
shown in the photo 
on page 18. 


As with most things, to know where you are going 
and what you are trying to produce will be of importance 
to the outcome of the ‘‘finished’’ product, so select 
your loom, fibres, design and colours with care and 
sympathy. 

The final touch to the more decorative pieces you 
produce will be the endings . . . almost an art in 
themselves. Here are three simple yet sound 
conclusions: and happy weaving. 
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easv rugs 


BY WILMA DACHTLER 


Having devised a very easy system for making rugs 
I thought some of the Earth Garden readers may be 
interested. 


| planned to make a floor covering 12ft x 10ft in hand 
spun wool and realised | had problems joining up 
sections of the rug. 

| had previously made a rug with an off loom frame 
but this was only 6ft x 3ft and it would take a lot of 
sections to cover the area. 

| came up with the idea of trying a plastic mesh and 
after checking the hardware stores found a 2 inch 
garden mesh which was ideal. 

It is sold in 1 metre widths 10 metres long and the 
stores will cut to the length you require. 

The roll was perfect for the area | had to cover and 
by cutting the roll into 3 lengths had sufficient to cover 
the floor area. 

This saved a lot of time and effort in warping up a 
loom (or should | say looms for the aréa | had to cover). 
The cost of the plastic mesh was offset by the price of 
linen thread for the warp. 

To weave the rya rug | would roll the length | was 
working on up tightly and leave about 12in free. 

| wove to within 1%in of the edges, this allows for 
overlapping and the length of the rya knots covers this. 
It's a good idea to make the knots slightly longer on the 
edges, they can always be trimmed off after the 
sections of the rugs are put in place, if you feel they are 
too long. 

The mesh sits perfectly flat on the floor. 

| found it necessary to bind the edge at the base of 
the plastic with masking tape as the edges were sharp 
and hurt my hands. 

For the rug | used the rya knot method using natural 
homespun wool. | also used cotton mop brought by the 
spool from a weaving shop. The cotton mop | dyed 
brown and this gave variety and texture to the brown 
handspun | was using. 

| wove one row of rya knots and then left two rows of 
mesh. The next row of rya | would stagger similar to a 
checkerboard effect, this effectively covers the mesh 
and prevents lines forming in the warp. 

| cut the wool into lengths approximately 6in and 
used the rya knot to fasten these to the plastic. 

If you were to weave every row you make the rug 
too thick and it would buckle, by only knotting every 
third row the mesh warp is covered and you save on 
material. 

By having my floor rug in 3 sections it means it is 
possible to wash the rug, otherwise the weight of wet 
wool in an area 12ft x 10ft would be impossible to move. 

The mesh is not sharp enough to cut the wool so 
there are no problems in this regard. 

It's a simple way and one of the advantages of the 
plastic mesh it can be cut to any size you wish. 


Off Loom Rug 

A couple of years ago | made a rya rug by the off 
loom method. The off loom was a wooden frame 7ft x 4ft. 
When the actual rug was taken off the frame this gave 
me a rug size of 6ft x 3ft. 

Nails were placed every Yzin top and bottom and 
this method gives you a cheap frame which can be 
moved about easily. 

| spun border leicester wool which is ideal for rugs 
and as | wanted to introduce bright orange into the rug 
bought commercial orange wool. 

| did not attempt to dye my handspun wool orange, 
it is a difficult colour to obtain in vegetable dyes 
(probably impossible) though | have been told 
Eucalyptus (common name Silver Dollar) can produce 
orange. Also, | did not want to take the risk of the 
orange dye running when the rug was washed. 

I used a strong linen thread for the warp. Do not 
economise by using cheap thread for the warp, but buy 
a strong linen thread and your rug will become an 
heirloom. 

To start the rug | lace the first couple of rows with a 
linen thread and then do a couple of inches in tabby 
weave using a linen thread, this gives you a firm base to 
start weaving and allows for turning. | also finish off the 
rug by this method. 

To tie the rya knots | would use a length of wool, 
sometimes mixing with cotton thread, wool of different 
ply, this adds interest to the pile. At the end of the row | 
would cut the wool, this gives an unevenness to the 
rugs which adds character and texture. 

After a couple of rows of rya knots | would use cut 
up sheeting and rags in widths of in (this makes you 
feel good to know you are recycling) and weave in the 
material for about 1%in in tabby weave. This | would 
beat down hard with a fork or you can use a strong dog 
comb. 

It is necessary to weave in the material strips, if you 
made the rug completely of rya knots, it would be very 
heavy and would not sit flat and you would have 
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buckling problems. The length of the rya knots cover 
the tabby weave. 

To prevent wasting on the long sides, | tied the 
outside 2 rows of the warp to the frame every 6in. This 
keeps the rug in shape. 

When | wash the rug | lay it in the bath and soak it for 
a few hours in warm soapy water (soap made from a 
recipe obtained Earth Garden No 3); it is easy to rinse 
this way. 

The only problem then is to get the rug which is 
very heavy with the weight of the water outside. 

To dry it | use a length of galvanised arc mesh which 
is slightly larger than the rug and place the rug on this. 
This allows for free air circulation and the rug dries 
much quicker. 

If you can pick a day that is warm and windy it does 
give the rug a head start in drying out which can take a 
few days. 


Rya knot — working towards the left, 
the needle picks up two threads, 
crosses to the right over six, and picks 
up two more threads to complete the 
knot. 


MY OWN GALLERY 


BY JOY FOSTER 


The step from managing an art gallery in Newcastle 
to opening my own in Maitland was not so much a wish 
fulfilment as a precipitate happening. 

| seem to suffer from the eleven year syndrome. 
That was the amount of time | worked as a journalist in 
Newcastle before | launched into gallery work for the 
same number of years so | am uncertain if | can classify 
myself among those who have worked and planned for 
years to reach self-sufficiency although I always hoped 
to have the time | wanted to make clay sculpture and 
paint in the premises which are now the art gallery. 

| could not have made the venture at all without the 
support of another artist, my partner Hilda Armstrong 
who, while still working at a full-time job in Newcastle 
with a government department, is actively concerned 
with the gallery and has also managed to produce a 
wonderful exhibition which has just closed here. 

Hilda paints and draws roses, which we are starting 
to plant here because they are such beautiful flowers, 
grow so well in this district and in season provide 
excellent cut flowers to help our flower arrangements 
throughout the gallery. 

We opened the Armstrong Gallery at Morpeth, a few 
miles out of the City of Maitland, in July 1977, just in the 
wake of the National Trust’s pronouncement of Morpeth 
as an historic township. Morpeth, once a prosperous 
river port for the trade and produce of the Hunter Valley, 
was founded in 1821 by Edward Charles Close. 

We are unsure of the full history of the two stone 
cottages of which we are using the whole of one and 
part of the other as the gallery but there is evidence that 
the land they are on was acquired from E. C. Close by 
John Hillier who opened the first inn at Morpeth, the 
lllualong Tavern, in 1834. According to a journal of the 
Newcastle and Hunter District Historical Society the inn 
was later leased to Captain John Anlaby who re-named 
it the Morpeth Inn. The cottages were probably built 
about the same time as the inn. Upon the expiration of 
Anlaby’s lease John Hillier advertised his property in 
the Maitland Mercury of March 13 1847 to be let by 
auction. The property was divided into five lots 
including the inn, stables and out-buildings, a large 
stone store with 100ft wharf frontage, a small stone 
store adjoining a brick store, these two small cottages 
and four stone cottages at the rear. 

None of these buildings remain today with the 
exception of the two cottages we have converted to a 
gallery. They are then among the earliest buildings of 
Morpeth and we regard them of historical significance 
as examples of early colonial dwellings. 

The single storey cottages still have the old wood 
shingles underneath the present corrugated iron roof 
and the cottages had a connecting door which seems to 
point to their use as professional rooms and dwelling 
from early days. The door had been sealed up at a later 
date and the cottages are still under separate titles. The 
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door now opens into our ceramics room where pots and 
sculpture by artists of the Hunter Valley are on 
permanent display. The walls of this room were badly 
cracked and the decision to strip them has provided a 
superb setting of sandstock bricks and stone for 
pottery. A few of the old bricks must have been fired 
next to pottery as they are partially glazed. 

Restoration of early stone buildings is most difficult 
chiefly because of the lack of skilled labour for a job that 
must be done with love. To reach the point of the 
building’s present state | gave up more than | care to 
remember in time and income but was fortunate in 
finding the right people at the right time to do the main 
restoration tasks, namely the entire side wall at one end 
(which had been demolished and replaced with 
asbestos) and the long stone paved verandah at the 
front which was collapsing and had to be entirely re- 
built. Local stone bought from the sad demolishment 
site of a nearby church made it possible to do this with 
authenticity. Perhaps one day the roof will be shingled 
again. 

We cannot hope to do further restoration until 
better established and find satisfaction in the belief that 
what we have done so far has saved the cottages from 
further ravages of time. 

The gallery looks out over the Hunter River to the 
farms and market gardens of Phoenix Park, Largs and 
Hinton to the Barrington Range beyond. It is the most 
completely satisfying view | have ever encountered and 
| never tire of its changing patterns and colours 
according to crops and seasons. Sad to say the river 
flats flood extensively at least once a year (twice this 
year) and it is claimed that flood mitigation measures 
which have been taken to protect the main commercial 
and residential area of Maitland have worsened the 
situation on these flats. The rejuvenation of fertile 
paddocks from muddy lake has been slow this year and 
an ironically dry spring doesn’t help. 

The garden here is little bigger than average 
suburban sized and is crammed with native trees and 
shrubs, casuarinas grown from seed obtained at nearby 
Millers Forest were the first planted and now provide 
wind shelter and shade as well as beauty, a few fruit 
trees, of course a lemon first, a herb, vegetable and 
flower garden, everything intermingled there, a few 
ornamental shrubs and the beginnings of the roses. 

My gardening leaves much to be desired and | am 
learning to avoid the things that require too much 
attention or can’t stand up to the bugs, confining the 
herbs to ones that flourish and provide salads all the 
year round, sorrel, lemon balm, peppermint, basil, 
parsley and chervil but can never resist an experimental 
planting just to see what a plant looks like and tastes, 
most recently rocket from our neighbours at Largs, 
Bruce and Marjorie Pryor who have started on a much 
needed herb farm project. The garden is dotted with 


clumps of comfrey which | use to green manure 
vegetables and have found is a happy companion to 
most plants, especially tomatoes. 

Keeping up the supply of cut flowers for the three 
main rooms of the gallery is demanding and we are 
starting to plan out for the difficult seasons. For 
instance we recently planted camellias for cutting in the 
coldest months, a reminder of their value for this time of 
the year was brought home to us by kind friends who 
brought us gifts of camellias for our opening in July. 
Beautiful paintings and flowers go together and the 
rooms here look comfortable and inviting. . 

For a long time | have collected ceramic flower 
containers, my most recent acquisition a leaf pot by 
Coffs Harbour potter Faye Smith who rolled the wet clay 
in leaves and twigs allowing them to burn out in the 
firing so that their pattern is incised and burnt in. 
Visitors often want to buy the pots containing flowers on 
the cedar window sills and mantelpieces, possibly 
seeing for the first time how well clay and flowers team 
together. It is an area of potting more neglected than it 
should be and | am forever urging potters to make 
straight sided and wide-necked containers for flowers 
as a change from traditional blossom jars which are 
elegant and fine for the right blooms but no use at all for 
the country bunches | love. 

The exhibition programme opened with a fine first 
One-man show by Newcastle painter Ken Chase, to 
whom we will be eternally grateful for having the heart 


to paint an exhibition for a gallery that was not even 
ready, much less open. In the midst of preparing for his 
exhibition, not to mention his full-time art teaching job, 
he also managed to find time to help us paint the gallery 
walls and move out furniture. We were relieved when 
his colourful abstracts of both bold and delicate 
construction received the response they deserved 
setting us all off to a good start. At the same time there 
was a mixed exhibition by a group of artists including 
well known Hunter Valley painters and some more 
famous names such as Lloyd Rees and Robert Grieve. 
My partner Hilda Armstrong’s exhibition of rose 
drawings in ink and pastel shared the gallery next with 
the watercolours of veteran Newcastle painter Charles 
Pettinger. Currently we are arranging a Christmas 
exhibition of paintings small and large by many artists 
from this district and interstate, as well as ceramics, 
adzed furniture, jewellery and weaving. 

All this activity leaves me little time (once again) for 
making clay sculpture but I’m learning to use a cast-off 
kiln kindly donated by a learned potter friend and if 
persistence triumphs over blind ignorance plus our 
home made repairs | look forward to experiments with 
glazes that are not for testing in another potter’s kiln. 
Meanwhile there is plenty of scope for early morning 
landscape drawing and | exhibit from time to time. 

Our visitors come from Maitland, Muswellbrook, 
Dungog, Gloucester as well as further afield and of 
course from the neighbouring city of Newcastle. 


These adjoining stone cottages have been restored to become The Armstrong Gallery at 171 Swan Street, Morpeth, 
near Maitland, NSW. The twin gabled building next door is Campbell’s old store. 


Photo: Athel d’Ombrain 


Joy with Manx cat, Panda, chats to Elizabeth Martin on 
the gallery verandah. 


Morpeth is a favourite picnic place at a short driving 
distance from Newcastle and as interest kindles in the 
township's historic character the flow of visitors will 
increase. The township is central to the sprawling 
suburbs of Maitland and well out of the congestion of its 
New England Highway commercial centre. Two miles 
driving from the main highway at the East Maitland 
turnoff finds us easily along a road that follows the 
meandering course of the Hunter River. For those 
interested in historic buildings there is a fine stone 
terrace just by the bridge which James Taylor, 
nicknamed Squire Taylor or Lord Morpeth, built for a 
bonded store and free spirit store and residence, St 
James Church of England, the stone church built by 
Morpeth’s founder E. C. Close 1837-40, the Close 
houses now part of the Church of England property 
comprising St John’s Theological College and the 
Conference Centre and a number of old shops, public 
buildings and private residences. For me the history of 
Morpeth dwells on the river and l delight in discovering 
photographs of long-gone stores and wharves, the old 
flour mill (rust got into the wheat) and the ships that 
sailed along the Hunter. The beauty of Morpeth is the 
village containment, the shape of it on the cliff above 
the river seen from the flats across the bridge or from 
the back of the town where two churches frame the 
hillside. 

We expect it will take at least two years before we 
can see how the gallery is shaping and whether our life 
style can include time for painting and sculpture and the 
shaping of the garden into a productive part of the 
whole scheme. Meantime there is the enjoyment of 
living in a beautiful place. 

Sources: Professor A. P. Elkin Morpeth and | 
Sydney, Australasian Medical Publishing Company, 
Limited 1937. 

The Newcastle and Hunter District Historical 
Society Monthly Journal October 1947. 

The Morpeth Story 1821-1971 Morpeth Progress 
Association. Ed Reverend R. Mawson, Rector of St 
James Church 1971. 
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By DI MERCER 

In EG20 Peter Kurz (The Mudbrick Flats) asks for 
suggestions for using cans. There are so many — 
sometimes I'd rather have the can than the contents. 

In a recent television documentary on Papua New 
Guinea a primitive hunter, complete with nose-bone and 
Bird of Paradise plumes, featured a brilliant silver disc 
among his decorations. it was the polished lid from a 
condensed milk tin! 

You can use tins to make terrace walls: Fill the tins 
with ordinary soil. Make a flat place along the slope you 
want to level and place the tins, open end facing in- 
wards, sides just touching. Put the next row in the 
hollows between the first tins, packing in a little soil to 
keep them firm. 

Now pull soil from the slope, bringing it to the level 
of the second row of tins. For this third row, put every 
fourth tin with the open ends facing outwards. This tin 
needs a couple of holes in the sides, both at the upper 
and lower sides, for drainage. In this tin, you put your 
plant. 

Herbs like thyme or geranium, or any of the creep- 
ing ground cover plants, ferns or small native plants do 
well. If the soil is sandy, it’s a good idea to leave half the 
top on the tin to act as soil holder, but ordinary garden 
loam will stay in if packed with a bit of grass or compost. 

If you are using odd-sized tins, pack soil on top of 
smaller tins to keep the row level. 

Keep putting layers of tins, some facing outwards 
for plant containers, and drawing the soil from the slope 
above your wall, until you have a level bed about three 
feet wide. Then go up the slope and start another ter- 
race when you’ve saved some more tins. 

| find these tin and plant walls are sound up to about 
ten rows, or 2ft 6ins high. By the time the tins rust, the 
plants have formed a bond of roots that holds the soil in 
a permanent terrace. 

At the end of the wall, depending on the terrain you 
are levelling, either taper the tin wall off into a curve, or 
put two sturdy stakes at each end of the wall to hold it 
firm. 


Drink cans make excellent tubes for your seedling 
trees or other plants. Turn the tin upside down so that 
the ‘‘ring pull’’ hole becomes the drainage hole for the 
tube. Cut the bottom off the can about an inch from the 
end (the bottom is now the top). Fill with about 2ins of 
charcoal or gravel and good rich potting soil. When the 
tree is big enough to plant out, or pot on to a bigger 
container, cut down the sides of the tin and pull 
sideways to release the plant. 

If you have small people to entertain, tins can be 
strung together on cord to make a good ‘‘Tin Man’’. The 
cords from the legs uniting into bigger tins which form 
the body and out again at the top to thread smaller tins 
for arms. These creations make a maddening rattle and 
are useful as bird scarers as well as child amusers. 


more 


We have for sale 14% acres of 
secluded rainforest in the mountains 
behind Mullumbimby, a half hour’s drive 
from Byron Bay. There is an old house, 
with electricity, a slab barn, slab chook 
house, a large goat paddock, presently 
with six goats, which has a shed and 
corral. 

We have recently put in a water pipe- 
line system to the house and points in 
the garden. There is a small orchard. We 
have just excavated a road to the top of 
the property, where there is a house site 
commanding magnificent views of the 
surrounding mountains. We are asking 
around $20,000, but will negotiate. 

Gary and Judy Chevalier, C/- 3 Nyah 
Court, Broadmeadows, Victoria, 3047. 


We would like to hear from and meet 
people (especially from the Canberra 
area) who would be interested in 
establishing a cooperative in early 1978 
near the NSW north or south coast. Ideas 
are: relatively large area of land — 300 
acres upwards, with no more than 100 
acres cleared and a maximum invest- 
ment of $2000-$3000 per share- 
holder/family unit/couple etc. 

We are not into money and consumer- 
ism, but we would like to see the venture 
financially self-sufficient, possibly 
through market gardening or cash 
cropping. 

Please write to Peter Rodgers and 
Carole Kayrooz, Culpeper Lane, 
Captains Flat, NSW, 2621. 


We have for sale, for $22,500 ono, a half 
share in an 80-acre farm at Terania 
Creek, 16 miles from Lismore on the far 
north coast of NSW. This half share 
includes sole ownership of a four 
bedroom weatherboard house in good 
condition, with a half share in all of the 
remainder of the farm. It is sloping, 
undulating land, mostly cleared, some 
timber, pure spring water gravity fed to 
house and dairy shed. 

It can support 30-40 cattle, has about 
100 macadamia nut trees, about three 
acres of bananas, a commercial plant 
nursery, three acres of river flats for 
small crops and an extensive house 
garden with many shrubs and 33 
varieties of fruit and nut trees. A tractor 
and irrigation plant are also provided. 
The idyllic Terania Creek is on the 
boundaries. Many ‘‘new settlers’’ are 
living in Terania Creek valley. 

Ring Ann and Jere Mealand on 
(066) 88 6272, or write to Terania Creek, 
via Lismore, NSW, 2480. 


land 


lines 


We are three people moderately 
desperate to buy our own ‘‘piece of 
paradise” and the Tweed Valley seems 
to be the perfect place. We want about 
100-200 acres, with natural bushland and 
some cleared grazing land. A permanent 
creek is a must and road access not too 
difficult. We have about $20,000. 

If anyone can help, please write: John 
Button, 4/15 Napier Street, Drummoyne, 
NSW, 2047. 


For sale, eight miles Sydney side of 
Taree, NSW, two acre former school 
site, fenced, with native trees, two miles 
off main highway towards Forster lakes. 
No water on land, but electricity goes 
past it. We paid $4000 for it four years 
ago. Any offer above that will be 
accepted. 

Please write: Martin Herman, C/- PO 
Nanango, Qld, 4315. 


Because of personal hassles | have 50 
acres of bush, 20 miles from Hobart on a 
mountain top, that | want to sell. Included 
are 30 treated pine logs for a partly-built 
log cabin (28ft average length), situated 
on bedrock outcrop at the top of a 
secluded valley, with spring. More earth 
gardeners own the rest of the mountain 
top. Price $7000. 

We want to buy bushland with a creek 
further from the city, or preferably near 
the sea. Until this eventuates, we need a 
place to caretake or rent somewhere in 
Tasmania. Can anyone help? 

Please write: Lee Barker, C/- PO 
Chigwell, Tasmania, 7011. 


We have a delightful small stone 
cottage with all facilities and accom- 
modation for four people on our quiet 
farm in the Barossa Valley, South Aus- 
tralia. It is for rental on a holiday basis. 

For details, send sae: Mrs J. Perry, 
Buckbury End Farm, Rosedale, SA, 5350. 


I'm looking for a community, living 
naturally, | don’t care where, who would 
let me learn in return for whatever | can 
do for them. Can anyone help me out of 
the unhappy city? I’m 18 and know nearly 
nothing about living self-sufficiently, but 
I really want to know, because if it’s 
natural, it’s got to be right. 

Margo Wheaton, 1/50 Tennyson 
Street, East Malvern, Victoria, 3145. 
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We are subdividing our property in the 
Callide Valley (Qld) into homesteading 
blocks — four blocks of 40 acres each, 
each with three phase power connected 
and a bore. Two of these bores are 
screened 8 inch irrigation bores, the 
others are 6 inch. 

The land ranges from higher alluvials 
to heavy, self-mulching clay loams. The 
blocks are on an all-weather road about 
one mile from the Burnett Highway and 
are three miles from Thangool. Biloela, 
the area’s main town, is 10 miles away. 
The blocks range in price from $16,000 to 
$18,000. 

Rob and Wendy Thomson, PO Box 9, 
Thangool, Qld, 4716. 


As a group of four adults with three 
children, we are interested in achieving 
a degree of self-sufficiency, preferably 
around north-eastern Victoria. We're 
interested in hearing from or talking to 
people about their experiences in 
Starting a life of this kind. Any inform- 
ation about a property for sale from five 
to 50 acres, including a large house with 
power, would be appreciated. 

Please write to Lorraine, Mark, Shirley 
and John, Menzies Road, Menzies 
Creek, Victoria, 3159. Phone Melbourne 
758 6506. 


| have a lovely 180-acre block of land 
which | would like to sell to Earth Garden 
type people. It is six miles south of 
Nerriga, on the Braidwood to Nowra 
Road, has a creek frontage, a small 
sandstone gravel quarry, some hard- 
wood forest and some unimproved 
pasture. 

The Shoalhaven River and Budawang 
Mountains are nearby and a building 
permit is available. Price is $14,000. | 
might be able to provide finance on $5000 
deposit and terms to suit. 

For further details, contact John 
Williams, PO Box 927, Canberra City, 
ACT, 2601. 


Burringbar, north coast of NSW — 1/3 
share in 160 acres, including sole 
ownership of an almost completed brick 
veneer house. Forty acres are cleared, 
with the balance being forest. There is 
no electricity, but a permanent spring 
water supply is connected to the house. 
The land is fairly steep and completely 
secluded at the end of a valley. There are 
spring-fed creeks and a large dam. We 
are asking around $12,000 for our share. 

Jim and Toni Williams, 10 Albury 
Street, Dudley, NSW, 2290. 


For sale — Macksville-Bowraville area, 
NSW north coast, 33 secluded acres. 
Water, 1/3 cleared, balance valuable 
timber. Rates $100.00. Previously grown 
bananas. Price $15,000. 

Write: F. G. Lusted, Archville Road, 
Bonville, NSW, 2436. 


We are a young family in our middle 
20s, with two children (2 and 3). At this 
stage we can’t afford to survive com- 
pletely from the land and our crafts 
(pottery and leather). We are therefore 
looking for land close to Brisbane, in the 
western districts (Brookfield area). We 
wish to contact another family with 
similar circumstances to share the cost 
of the land in return for a freehold right to 
each portion. 

Any suggestions would be welcomed 
and anyone interested please contact 
Loretta and Peter Mullen, 11 Durimbil 
Street, Camp Hill, Brisbane, Qld, 4152. 
Phone 398 7846. 


Five or 10 people needed, with $5000 or 
$10,000 each, to buy 100 acre property, 30 
miles south of Cooktown, north Queens- 
land, in lush valley. Most of the land is 
cleared, but surrounded by rainforest, 
with a clear stream running through. It is 
isolated, with a dirt road. 

For details, write soon with sae to 
Peter Timmermans, PO Box 82, Cook- 
town, Qld, 4871. 


| have 14 acres for sale for $3500. It is 45 
miles north-west of Gympie and is 
timbered with eucalypts, mainly spotted 
gum. There is no permanent water, but I 
will put in a dam at no extra cost. The 
block adjoins 800 acres of State Forest 
and is rich in wildlife. 

Anyone who is interested may write to 
Graham Jenkins, Glen Echo Road, 
Gunalda, Qld, 4570. 


Besser block and Hardiplank two- 
bedroom house with all mod cons and 
roof-mounted solar water heater, roof 
fans, wood stoves, 34 acres, 2⁄2 cleared, 
rest timbered. New dam, pump and 
water tanks, two creeks with rainforest 
area, views to Lake Cootharba and 
ocean, paw-paw plantation, some citrus, 
avocados, macadamia nut and other fruit 
trees, two fenced, well-developed 
organic vegetable gardens, garage, 
carports, chicken house and fenced run. 
Price $55,000 (ono). 

_ Frank and Ruth Mather, ‘‘Tohe-Roa’’, 
Old Tewantin Road, Cooroy, Qld, 4563. 
Phone 47 6033. 


Soon | hope to migrate to Australia, 
hopefully to buy land in Queensland or 
northern NSW. I’m into horticulture, 
botany, nature, music. | would like to 
meet someone who is practical, not 
dogmatic, receptive to ideas, can use 
machinery. | have very little practical 
ability with machines and have no wish 
to learn. Proposed ideas are self- 
sufficiency, selling enough small crops 
to meet expenses. 

Love and peace, Ronald Sylvester, PO 
Box 32, Waimauku, Auckland, New 
Zealand. 


We have just put 20 acres of our bush 
on the market, hoping for a nature lover 
to come along and buy. It’s a real 
“‘sanctuary’’, with so many of these hills 
going under the bulldozer. 

Mary and Hal Hunt, ‘‘Happy 
Sparrows’’, Pakenham Upper, Victoria, 
3810. 


We are a small group of people living 
at Byfield — right on the Tropic of 
Capricorn. Up the valley from us there is 
a beautiful property for sale. It is 206 
acres, with five to 10 acres cleared, 
undulating to steep, with about 80 to 90 
per cent tropical rainforest, a creek right 
through which runs all year round, 
except in the dry when it is reduced to 
water holes on the surface. Soil is deep, 
black, with decomposing granite 
underneath, the ocean is 10 miles away. 
There is a two acre pawpaw plantation. 
Price is $60,000. 

Anybody who is genuinely interested 
should contact us and we will put you in 
touch with the owner, or if you come 
here you may camp on our place. We 
feel this property is particularly suited to 
an ecology-minded group. 

Love from Keith Jaffray, 
Byfield, via Yeppoon, Qld, 4703. 


MS 142, 


We are a family of nine (six adult 
members) and are after a property, 
preferably in NSW or Queensland, where 
we can be as self-sufficient as possible. 
It must have an assured rainfall or 
underground supply and a climate that is 
not too hot and humid. An old house, or 
sheds, would be needed for a start, but 
need not be anything spectacular. 

We would love to have EG people 
nearby in the district with similar ideas. 
We are fed up with the city and suburban 
rat-race and want to return to the peace 
and tranquilty of the bush. We would pay 
cash up to $25,000 to get what we are 
yearning for. 

Yours faithfully, Jean & Jock McCabe, 
22 Lee Avenue, Hilton Park, WA, 
6163. Phone: Perth 337 3192. 


After six years in Tasmania, compas- 
sionate reasons are forcing us to 
relocate in USA. So we must sell 31 
acres in the Huon Valley, a 45 minute 
drive from Hobart: The land might be 
purchased in 14 and 17 acre parcels. 
Good road access, all year round stream 
and rainwater supply, living shack and 
older caravan. Good soil, partly cleared, 
partly in timber, including swamp gum. 
Some pasture on fenced, lightly 
timbered areas of the property. Price 
$14,000 for the entire acreage, or a 
reasonable offer. 

We must leave Australia in the first 
week in February, so please write soon. 

Geraldine Thompson, English Depart- 
ment, University of Tasmania, Sandy 
Bay, Tasmania, 7005. 
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We have for sale 45 acres (18.6 
hectares) of land at North Arm, 14km 
north of Nambour, Queensland. It is 
mainly hilly, well timbered, some three 
acres cleared, with citrus, bananas, 
mango, peach and nut trees already 
growing well. It also has a small dam. We 
are asking $16,500. 

Further information given gladly: John 
and Anne Josefski, 8 Ellimatta Avenue, 
Cranbrook, Qld, 4814. 


We are looking for a house in the 
country within 60km of Melbourne. We 
would like to renovate an old, or ‘“‘run- 
down” house and are willing to put time 
and energy into such a place in return for 
a 2-5 year lease. One of us is an 
experienced woodworker by trade and 
one a tired-of-study post-graduate. We 
are willing to add necessary fixtures and 
do major repairs and extensions. We will 
give a building plan of what we propose 
and a large bond as guarantee. We are 
responsible people who care for the 
bush and would do a good job. 

Contact: Kinsey Hope & Stephen 
Tredinick, 24 Forest Street, Collingwood, 
Victoria, 3066. Phone, after hours, 
723 3536. 


Any Earth Garden people knowing 
of a farm for sal@, with some creek 
frontage, large, rambling house, reason- 
able condition, hopefully not too far from 
the coast in northern NSW or southern 
Queensland areas? 

If you can help, please write: Pamela 
Goodin, 7 Ray Street, Anglers Paradise, 
Qld, 4215. 


We have some land for sale within 
cooee of the Kelly homestead at Greta. 
There would be good opportunities for 
communal arrangements of adjoining 40 
acre blocks which share a creek from a 
permanent spring and bush ridges. 
Phone and electricity are available. 

About half is cleared and half is bush, 
with long views to Mount Morgan, 
Glenrowan and Lake Makoan Winton. We 
are a long-standing farming family 
affected by the push to the city of rural 
kids who eventually hope to return to a 
reduced holding. We are interested in 
swapping labour and implements to help 
EG people set up. 

Yours, Clive, Judy, David, Geoff, Sally 
Moore, Winton RSD, Benalla, Victoria, 
3673. 


There is three square miles of virgin 
bushland on Kangaroo Island waiting for 
serious, hard-working, peace-loving 
pioneers to develop into an alternative 
school, craft centre, etc etc. Those who 
feel that this is a viable lifestyle for them 
or their families should write for further 
information. 

Rod Kent, PO Penneshaw, SA, 5222. 


We mainly run sheep — 900 merinos and 120 Poll Dorset in a commercial stud — for a living. So here 
are a few points which may help folks with their small black sheep flocks, or those who just like sheep. 


One common disease of sheep which is easily prevented 
is pregnancy toxaemia (twin lamb disease). The poor old ewe 
usually wanders about ‘‘starey’’, with her head in the air, then 
finally collapses and won’t respond to eat. 

The only treatment is four gm glycerine per sheep, per 
day, but | don’t think this is very successful. All that need be 
done to prevent this is to feed the ewes well in their last 6 to 8 
weeks before they lamb and not to shed them for any length 
of time without feed — for example in shearing or crutching. 

Toxaemia is simply due to a lack of sugar in the sheep’s 
system. If she is carrying twins, she is all the more likely to 
get it. With a few oats and some good hay each day (if there is 
no grass about) they don’t get the disease. 

With ewes having trouble lambing: If you can get the head 
and the two front feet out, then pull on the front legs, they 
usually come away with no problems. Give the whole lamb a 
twist if they don’t. 

Always put the lamb you’ve delivered by the ewe’s nose 
and let her clean it and eat some of the umbilical cord. This 
sounds gruesome, but it’s what they do normally. Then they 
know what their lamb smells like. 

If she’s flighty and you’re in a paddock, puta little netting 
or mesh circle around the ewe, held by three droppers, and 
leave her in it for a day or two (with food) so she can’t get 
away from the lamb. The net need only be big enough for her 
to sit down in, no bigger. She has to feed the lamb then as 
she can’t get away from it. 

If you are fostering a lamb to a ewe that has lost a lamb 
and you think she won't accept the lamb, put her alone ina 
small pen and tie a strip of skin from her dead lamb on to the 
foster lamb, preferably with tape, not thin string. Take the 
skin off after a day or it will smell. 

This need only be a strip down the middle back of the 
lamb, not necessarily the whole skin (same thing with calves). 
Leave the ewe in the pen until you’re sure she has accepted 
her new ‘‘baby’’, then she can go back with the flock. 

With a breach birth: Don’t try to turn the whole lamb 
around inside the ewe. You’ll waste an hour or more and 
probably kill the mother. Find both back legs and walk the 
lamb out (pull one leg at a time, not both at once). These 
lambs usually suffocate. 

Usually there is just a head out, maybe with one foot. It’s 
up to you to try to find both feet. Carry some Velvet or other 
soap with you and a little pot of water during lambing. The 
soap bubbles lubricate your hands in a problem case and 
save pain for the ewe. 

Women as a rule have smaller hands than men, so 
husbands, before killing the poor old sheep in desperation, 
see if your wife will play midwife for you. 

New-born lambs need colostrum from their mothers for 
the first 48 hours. Often it is worth milking ewes that have 
lambed and storing this in the freezer so it may be fed to 
deserted lambs until a foster mother can be found. 

However, a good artificial colostrum is: 1% pints warm 
cow’s milk; 1 beaten egg; 1 small teaspoon cod liver oil; 1 
dessertspoon sugar. 

Feed this at about 60z a feed, four times a day for 48 
hours. Often 40z a feed is sufficient, it just depends on the 
size of the lamb. Don’t overfeed them, or they will die of 
scours. 

I certainly don’t claim lambs are easy to rear. They're not. 
A foster mother is the best bet. | think one could keep sheep 
I for 50 years and still learn things about them and their 
Illustrations from diseases, but a few basic points and quick action will often 
COUNTRY WOMEN. save a lamb and ewe during lambing. BY DOROTHY SIGSTON 
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EARTH GARDEN INDEX 


Issues 10 ~ 20 


The index is not exhaustive. Bold numbers which 
follow each listing refer to the magazine issue and the 
light numbers to the page on which the article begins. 
You should be able to find most things. 

Index to EG 1 to 9 was contained in EG 10 (page 56). 
The first part of A Lytel Herball, EG 15, had its own 


access: good things 19, 26 
20, 28 20, 56 
adobe 10, 26 14, 36 20, 40 
aeolian harp 17, 24 
allotments 10, 20 14, 5 
almonds 18, 26 19, 47 
alternative birth 18, 14 19, 51 
19, 54 
angelica 20, 46 
animals (See 
types) 
animal, flea collar 15, 11 
APPLE 20, 12 

drying 12, 47 

storage 12, 49 
apricot 19, 42 
arthritis (diet) 12, 23 
artichoke (globe) 15, 8 
(Jerusalem) 13, 52 
asparagus 17, 20 
ass (see donkey) 
astrological calendar 18, 30 
AUSTRALIA 13, 6 

flora & fauna 13, 22 13, 28 

D. H. Lawrence 13, 13 
autonomous house 10, 32 
13, 43 17, 27 
avocado 20, 16 
Bagi Ag Centre 17, 52 
balm 15, 815, 25 
bamboo flute 10, 8 
banana gas 10, 35 
bark hut 13, 914, 2 
barter 14, 35 
basil 15, 815, 1115, 26 
bath heater 10, 19 
bay (tree) 15, 29 
beans 12, 42 
BEES 10, 22 11, 44 15, 39 16, 
24 20, 22 

frames 16, 25 

hives 10, 22 16, 25 
belling sheep 17, 49 
bergamot 15, 8 


specific 


bicycle (tandem) 10, 54 
bio-cycle 17, 29 
bio-dynamic 10, 44 

bio-gas 10, 34 

birds, bush, garden 18, 6 20, 
21 

birds of Nimbin 13, 45 


index, starting on page 69. 


birth (see homebirth) 
blackberry 19, 5 
black sheep 17, 43 
blood & bone 13, 21 
borage 15, 815, 9 15, 30 
Botobolar 14, 8 
bottle wall 17, 28 
bottling 12, 4414, 54 16, 73 
box bed 11, 9 
Bragg, Paul 14, 44 
breadfruit 12, 8 
breast-feeding 10, 53 
BRICKS (see mudbricks) 
Cinva Ram 18, 32 
kilns 18, 43 
brooms 14, 25 
budding 12, 2019, 45 
BUSH (EG13 bush issue) 
beds 18, 11 
craft 13, 38 
echo 16, 62 
feedback 14, 49 
fires 19, 28 20, 57 
flowers 13, 19 13, 22 
garden 14, 50 
interpreting 13, 33 
renewing 16, 63 
out of place 14, 14 
walking 13, 34 14, 48 
wilderness 14, 48 
bye-law 16, 9 
calendar (astrological) 18, 
30 
camping 13, 34 13, 37 
car conversion 10, 35 
caraway 15, 32 
carob 18, 39 
carrot 10, 2 
cellar 19, 8 
cement mixer 16, 72 
chamomile 15, 7, 15, 13 15, 
33 
charcoal fuel 13, 46 
charkha 16, 38 
CHEESE 
cottage 18, 57 
hard 11, 56 16, 65 
starter 14, 41 
vegetarian 14, 41 
child care 10, 52 18, 14 19, 51 
19, 54 


China (pise walls) 14, 36 
chip heater 10, 19 

chives 15, 8 15, 9 

Cinva Ram 18, 32 

citrus 18, 19 18, 22 
clothes 14, 56 14, 5714, 58 
cloves 15, 14 
Clydesdales 10, 36 16, 11 
Cobbett, William 10, 21 
comfrey 15, 8 15, 9 15, 13 16, 
45 16, 67 18, 718, 13 


companion plants 10, 46 15, 
1515, 3515, 58 
compost 10, 20 10, 45 14, 42 
15, 15 
Comtex 11, 36 
conservation 13, 32 13, 39 
COOKER 
solar 12, 32 
wood 19, 19 19, 22 
cordon 20, 15 
coriander 15, 18 
cover 19, 55 


cows 10, 36 10, 3811, 4 20, 26 
craft (see specific types) 
Crusoe 14, 26 
curly leaf 17, 4719, 40 
dairy book 17, 17 
damper 12, 25 
dandelion 15, 8 
DIET 

arthritis 12, 23 

Bragg 14, 44 

Essene 16, 66 


dill 15, 915, 1015, 1415, 36 
divide plants 12, 20 

dock 15, 14 

domes 10, 24 

donkeys 10, 17 10, 3717, 17 
drying 12, 40 18, 24 

ducks 10, 39 11, 4417, 14 
dyeing 12, 11 


EARTH PEOPLE 

A better way 17, 5 

Amiller’s tale 11, 52 

Animal, vegetable, 
minstrel 13, 14 

A painless diet 12, 23 

At home in Quebec 11, 10 

A walk through my 
garden 15, 9 

Bagi Ag Centre 17, 52 

Collector’s cabin 19, 30 

Community action in the 
north 17, 56 

Earthly Delights 19, 12 

Free as the breeze 12, 24 

Getting it straight 10, 16 

Home again 16, 41 

Home at Marananga 16, 5 

Home grown delivery 18, 
14 

It can work for you 11, 4 

Learn about yourselves 
13, 42 

Life begins at forty 20, 47 

Look hard, but leap 16, 10 

Love what you do 10, 38 

Making a quid 19, 5 

Moora Moora 12, 54 16, 12 

New values 16, 37 

Nimbin 20, 45 

Noddy’s dome 10, 24 

Our farm dam 11, 20 

Our fruit garden 19, 43 

Our new life 12, 12 

Plan your life 14, 51 

Random thoughts 16, 16 

Red Gully 18, 56 

Road home 18, 12 

Sharing & caring 13, 40 

Simple life 19, 25 

Sitting on pillows 12, 5 

Strangers in Paradise 20, 


Sunrise Farm 19, 32 

The house that Trevor 
built 10, 6 

Three-quarters of an acre 
14, 53 

Three thousand trees 18, 
8 

Urantia 16, 42 

We built in stone 14, 38 

Why we're different 20, 6 
earthworms 18, 34 
Ecotech 10, 32 $ 
eco-system 13, 11 
electricity 20, 37 
espalier 20, 15 
Essene diet 16, 66 
exposure 13, 35 
farm dam 11, 20 
fasting 14, 44 
fennel 15, 37 
fencing 17, 7 20, 48 
filing system 16, 68 
FIRE 

building 13, 37 

bush 19, 28 

control 20, 57 

wood 19, 15 
first-aid remedies 15, 13 
five-in-one (herb) 16, 49 
floors 10, 28 12, 26 
flora & fauna 13, 22 13, 28 
flute 10, 8 
flytrap 18, 57 
fodder trees 18, 39 
FOOD (EG12 Keeping Food 
issue) 
forest 13, 1614, 16 18, 38 


FOWLS 

coops 12, 26 16, 17 

feed 16, 19 20, 19 

starting 11, 42 
Fragrant Garden 18, 48 
FRUIT (Fruit Garden EG18, 
19, 20) 

bottling 12, 44 

drying 12, 4019, 24 

garden 18, 17 18, 37 19, 39 
20, 12 

stonefruit 19, 39 

trees, 18, 2 

tropical 12, 818, 37 

wall-fruit 20, 2 


FUEL 
bio-gas 10, 34 
grow 13, 46 
wood gas 13, 46. 


Gandhi 16, 38 
GARDEN 
allotments 10, 20 
box beds 10, 9 
bush 14, 50 
community 14, 5 
desert 10, 5 
grafting 12, 2019, 44 
grain 19, 26 
herbs (EG15 & EG16) 
in the 20, 42 
kitchen 13, 48 
native 13, 20 
organic protection 18, 44 
propagation 12, 20 
seaweed 10, 49 
seed primer 10, 6 


AN 
garlic 15, 815, 9 
geese 10, 14 
generator 20, 37 
geranium 15, 7 18, 48 
ginger beer 11, 23 
globe artichoke 13, 52 15, 
8 

goats 10, 39 12, 52 14, 12 
16, 22 16, 23 

goatskin vest 14, 56 
gourds 20, 43 

grafting 12, 2019, 44 
grains 14, 24 

granite house 10, 6 
grapes 14, 8 
grinders 11, 54 

guava 12, 8 

guinea fowl 10, 14 

harp, Aeolian 17, 24 
haybale pig house 20, 24 


HEATERS 

chip 10, 19 

solar space 11, 40 

solar water 11, 55 12, 28 
13, 54 
HERBS (EG15 & EG16 herb 
issues — see EG15 index 
page 69) 

Herbal (A Modern) 18, 50 

herb notes 17, 47 18, 13 19, 
49 20, 27 

orchard 19, 50 

ordering garden 16, 44 

rennet 16, 65 

repellent 16, 55 

sources 16, 60 

weeds 16, 59 
homebirth 18, 1419, 51 
homestead books 14, 40 


(tushun re 


horses 10, 36 11, 10 20, 29 
hut (bark) 13, 914, 2 
hydraulic ram 11, 22 16, 34 
ice-cream 12, 9 

index (EG1 to EG9) 10, 56 
(EG15) 15, 69 

insect repellent (see EG15) 
18, 44 18, 52 18, 57 

jakfruit 12, 9 

Jotul stove 19, 18 
kangaroo 13,5 

keeping food 12, 39 

Khaki Campbell 17, 15 

kiln 18, 41 18, 43 

kitchen storage 11, 30 


‘knots 17, 18 


kookaburra 13, 8 
Lad’s love 15, 40 
LAND 10, 37 
buying 14, 20 16, 916, 10 
leasing 10, 20 
looking 14, 20 
lavender 15, 7 16, 50 
Lawrence, D. H. 13, 13 
Learning Exchange 16, 37 
19, 26 
lemon 18, 19 
lemon grass 15, 715, 819, 49 
Lik Lik Buk 18, 52 20, 29 
log cabins 10, 28 


lovage 15, 8 

Lytel Herball — EG15 

Lytel Herball Parte Il — 
EG16 


Macadamia nuts 18, 2719, 48 
Maldon 10, 40 
marigold 15, 1415, 41 
marjoram 15, 8 
meditation 12, 5 
METHANE 
digester 10, 35 
experiment 12, 14 
pig effluent 10, 34 


millet 14, 24 
MILLS 
grain 11, 54 


water 11, 4811, 52 
wind 11, 25 16, 71 


mint 15, 815, 44 

Moora Moora 12, 54 16, 12 
mudbricks 10, 27 17, 38 17, 
40 18, 32 20, 34 

nasturtium 15, 48 

National parks 13, 29 

native plants 10, 51 13, 19 13, 
20 13, 24 

natural birth 18, 14 19, 51 
Nearing, Helen & Scott 14, 
34 16, 40 16, 41 


netting 17, 18 
nuts 18, 26 19, 4619, 48 
okra 11, 27 

olive 18, 24 19, 50 
organic farming 13, 49 
oregano 15, 8 

orange 18, 20 

parsley 15, 815, 915, 49 
patchwork 19, 7 
peach 19, 30 
peafowl 16, 21 
pears 20, 14 


pennyroyal 15, 8, 15, 46 
Pfeiffer, E. 10, 45 
pheasants 10, 15 


pigs 10, 21 20, 24 
pise 14, 36 16, 2717, 36 17, 39 
playdough 18, 51 
pole shelter 17, 24 
pollen 20, 22 
pot-belly stove 19, 18 
pot pourri 15, 7 15, 10 
POTTERY 12, 37 18, 43 
Australia 10, 15 
kiln 18, 41 
New Zealand 10, 15 
preserving 12, 44 14, 54 16, 
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producer gas 13, 46 
propagation 12, 20 
pruning (tomatoes) 11, 33 
rainforest 14, 6 
recycle clothes 14, 58 
rennet 16, 65 
repellents (see herbs) 
rice 20, 45 
road 18, 12 
root cellar 12, 49 
rosehip jam 20, 30 
rosemary 15, 815, 10 15, 51 
rue 15, 53 
sage 15, 815, 1415, 55 
salad burnet 15, 8 15, 9 15, 31 
salting 12, 43 
Samaka Guide 10, 11 
Sangara Skulanka 11, 30 
savoury 15, 815, 57 
seaweed 10, 49 
SEEDS 
collection 11, 9 
germination 11, 7 
primer 11, 6 
sources 12, 52 20, 29 
sunflower 18, 45 i 
SELF-SUFFICIENCY (EG14 
special issue) 10, 18 18, 55 
SHEEP 
belling 17, 49 
black 17, 43 
breeding 17, 43 


SHELTER 

adobe 10, 26 

autonomous house 10, 32 
17, 29 

Dirt Cheap 17, 40 

dome 10, 24 

earthblocks 18, 32 

haybale pig house 20, 24 

log cabins 10, 29 

low cost 17, 42 

mudbrick 10, 27 17, 38 17, 
40 18, 32 20, 24 

pise 14, 36 16, 27 17, 3617, 
39 

pole 17, 34 

poultry shed 16, 17 

shingles 10, 30 

slate 10, 28 

solar homes 20, 39 

stone 10, 6 14, 38 
shingles 10, 30 
skyhook 20, 10 
slate floor 10, 28 
smoking 12, 34 


soap 15, 1717, 2117, 49 
soft technology 11, 34 
soil 14, 42 
SOLAR 
cooker, 12, 32 
homes 20, 39 
hot water 11, 55 12, 28 13, 
54 
shower 16, 73 
space heater 11, 40 
still 12, 33 


sorrel 15, 8 
South Pacific Comm 18, 53 
soybeans 12, 6 
spinning 16, 38 16, 7119, 14 
sprouts 10, 17 16, 67 
squash 10, 17 
Steiner, Rudolf 10, 44 
STILL 

solar 12, 33 

survival 12, 35 

stone 10, 614, 3817, 12 
STORAGE 10, 10 12, 39 12, 49 
12, 50 

cellar 19, 8 

information 16, 68 

kitchen 11, 30 
stoves 14, 38 19, 18 19, 21 19, 
22 20, 32 


straw & paper garden 13, 44 
sundial 17, 41 
sunflower seeds 18, 45 
sunroot 13, 52 
survival 10, 51 12, 3513, 35 
tahu 12, 6 
tandem 10, 54 
tansy 15, 915, 59 
tarragon 15, 8 15, 9 
tea 11, 2615, 715, 12 
Terania Creek 14, 16 
Thoreau, H. D. 14, 33 
tobacco 12, 16 
tofu 12, 16 
tomatoes 11, 32 12, 49 
trees 14, 2417, 8 18, 36 18, 38 
19, 57 
thyme 15, 8 15, 915, 60 
Urantia 16, 42 
vegetable lark 17, 48 
vinegar 15, 9 15, 62 
violet 11, 2 16, 63 
Walden 14, 33 
walking 13, 34 
WALLS 
bottle 17, 28 
fruit 20, 2 
pise 14, 36 16, 27 
stone 17, 12 
walnut 18, 26 19, 47 
waste disposal 10, 34 
WATER (EG11 special 
issue) 
cycle 11, 13 
dam 11, 20 
filter 20, 8 
hydraulic ram 11, 22 16, 34 
ideas 12, 38 
in garden 11, 24 
measuring 11, 37 
solar heater 11, 55 12, 28 
13, 54 
sprinklers 11, 21 
wheels 11, 48 11, 5111, 52 
weeds & herbs 16, 59 
wild food 12, 11 
wildlife 13, 37 
wild places 13, 34 
WIND 
harp 10, 40 17, 24 
mill 11, 25 16, 71 
power 17, 29 19, 27 
wine 11, 46 14, 8 20, 51 
winter 12, 2 
WOOD (EG19 wood heat 
special) 
chipping 13, 18 
cooking 19, 23 
fire 19, 15 
gas 13, 46 
heat 19, 16 20, 32 20, 56 
kiln 18, 41 
stoves 19, 1819, 21 20, 32 
work value 14, 34 
wormwood 15, 14 16, 56 
x-ray 12, 36 
yarrow 16, 57 
yoghurt 17, 41 
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We are Australians and might as well 
become good at it. 

This means living lightly on our island 
continent without exploiting its natural 
resources. 

We can grow our own food, build our own 
homes and use renewable sources of 
energy like solar, wind and water power. 

We can simplify our lifestyle, explore 
alternatives and combine these new values 
with the best Australian traditions. 

We could create our own cultural 
revolution in the post fossil-fuel age. 

That's the aim behind our Australian Access 
sourcebook, which has now been updated to 
become EG22/23 and which will be out in April. 

This will be more like a book than a magazine. It 
will have 148 pages, a thick paperback cover and 
will be square bound. It is included in your 1978 
Earth Garden subscription, but copies may be 
bought separately at $3.00 each (recommended 
price). 

Australian Access will pull together, tn one 
book, all the available local information on organic 
growing, permaculture, alternative technology, 
building, transport and access to the sources of 
supply of useful tools and information for self- 
sufficiency in Australia. This will include the 
valuable work and publications of organisations 
like the CSIRO and the Statg@ Government 
departments of agriculture, forestry and health, 
big and little manufacturers, organic growers and 
community groups. 

There will be reviews and evaluations of 
books, periodicals and hardware, all linked by 
background articles and stories. We will also list 
relevant films, cassettes and video tapes in these 
fields. 

Already we've got some ‘‘lollipops’’, like a 24 
volt or 32 volt wind generator, with 40ft mast, 
batteries and a 240 volt inverter for about $2,500 
custom made (slightly more for 110 volt models) 
and a new supplier who has just put in a home 15, 
12 volt fluorescent lights, five solar cell battery 
chargers, 200 lead batteries and a solar water 
pump ata total cost of $1,800! 


We need more examples like this and 
responses which will add to our body of 
information. Perhaps you can help with 


evaluations of adzes, gas, oil and kerosene lamps, 
billycans, rotor-tillers, building a Coober Pedy 
dugout (the original earth home), new ideas and 
techniques, or just requests of what you'd like us 
to cover? 

EG22/23 will also include our usual land lines 
and letters. Watch for it and please tell your 
friends who are interested in another way of life, 
which Australian Access can help make possible. 


Peace & Love, Keith & Irene 


Australian Access, the earth garden 
sourcebook, edited by Irene & Keith Smith, Earth 
Garden, Sydney, 1978, 148 pages. Recommended 
price: $3.00 or $3.50 postpaid from Earth Garden, 
PO Box 378, Epping, NSW 2121. 


earth people write 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

My husband and | are in the throes of 
planning and beginning to build our- 
selves a farmhouse using a tilt-up 
concrete panel form of construction. 

We will pour the concrete raft, then 
pre-cast the panels on top of that before 
tilting them up to form walls. It would be 
great to hear from anyone who has had 
any experience of working with this 
method, or any ideas on simple roofing. 

Living 500 miles from Perth and 50 
miles from our nearest town, we’re 
looking for any ideas that are low on 
tradesmen and transported materials. 
Our soil is very sandy, unsuitable for 
adobe or mud bricks. 

Yours sincerely, Faye Overheu, Box 
676, Esperance, WA, 6450. 


Dear Faye — There’s a small piece on 
tilt-up concrete walls in Ken Kern’s The 
Owner-Built Home (see EG10). He uses a 
tractor to pull up the panels. Also, you 
could try the Portland Cement people in 
WA for information — K. & I. 


Dear Irene and Keith, 

| have become almost fanatical about 
my vegetable and herb gardens and my 
loving care has paid dividends, because | 
only have to buy dairy produce so far and 
exchange veges for fruit, as mine have 
not yet yielded acrop. 

My greatest battle is to regenerate the 
rainforest growth which was bulldozed 
away when the land was subdivided. 
Unfortunately my neighbours are 
bringing their suburban lawn and flower 
border ideas with them, quite out of 
keeping with the environment. 

They are just not interested in the 
Earth Garden way of life, | am very sad to 
say. The worst part is the noise and stink 
of lawn mowers every weekend, which 
drives me away up into the mountains 
nearby to find peace, away from homo- 
sapiens. 

My very best wishes, Neel Williams, 
Bingal Bay Heights, Qld. 


Dear Irene & Keith 

| have a hint which may help some of 
your readers. If they have bracken on 
their land and get bitten by ants, rub the 
juice of a bracken stem on the bite as 
quickly as possible. | used to get painful 
swellings, which lasted nearly a week 
before | was told this. 

Earth Garden has such a wealth of in- 
formation. It’s the most interesting 
magazine I’ve ever read. 

Yours sincerely, Elizabeth Bentley, 
Gembrook, Victoria. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

lve been here for the past five mon- 
ths, looking after a friend’s place while 
he’s been overseas. Have established a 
thriving vegie garden and am picking 
more Chinese cabbage, spinach, zuc- 
chinis, butter beans and Purple King 
climbing beans than | can use. Also have 
two dozen different herbs. 

I've noticed lots of little green frogs 
throughout the garden and think perhaps 
they are instrumental in keeping ‘‘bad- 
dies'' controlled. 

Much peace, Beryl Forbes, Eungai 
Creek, NSW. 


Dear Keith & Irene, 

| was amazed at the coincidence (EG6) 
that Ilse Ledermann lived in Mexico with 
Juliette de Bairacli-Levy. | studied with 
Juliette in Israel and Greece a few years 
ago. Another of her books, which was 
released in paperback, is Nature's 
Children”. It has loads of information and 
recipes on curing childhood illnesses 
and natural rearing. 

The Whole Earth Access Co on 
Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, California is 
fantastic! They have everything from 
windmills to Cinva Rams on display and 
will sell at dealer’s discount to anyone 
who can buy the bare minimum. This 
goes for books too. You can get a 
dealer's catalogue, but they request that 
you only ask for literature on items you 
really need or intend to buy. They ship 
bookrate, which makes it quite cheap. 

Which brings me to the best ever book 
on homebirth (I got it from W.E. Access) 
— Pregnancy, Childbirth & The 
Newborn, by Leo Oloesser and others. 
This was originally published in Mexico 
and was translated into almost every 
language you could imagine. | received 
my copy shortly after Ari was born at 
home into Jake’s hands. It is absolutely 
straightforward and practical, with no 
obstetrical mumbo-jumbo or scare 
paragraphs on all that can go wrong. It’s 
paperback. 

Another goody going on in Berkeley 
was an urban ecological farm/learning 
centre. They had everything worked out, 
even to recycling dishwater and human 
wastes, growing fish, bees, veges, new 
ideas for solar heating. One simple one 
was gallon jugs of inked water lining a 
glass wall and a thermal shade that 
pulled down at night behind the bottles, 
thus sealing the cold draughts out and 
the heat in. It was linked with the 
Farralones Institute. Anyone could stay 
there and work and learn with them. 

Love to you all, Trude Rozenthal, Cairns, 
Nth Qld. 

“Nature’s Children is a Warner 
paperback (1972), which we reviewed 
briefly in EG10. — Irene. 
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Dear Irene and Keith, 

At the moment | live on 500 square 
metres (about 1/8 acre), most covered 
with house, but not being able to keep 
my fingers out of the dirt, I’ve organised 
a miniscule plot for vegetables. 

Result: (1) Purple climbing beans 
about two metres high, producing more 
than we can eat; (2) Silver beet which 
crunches all the way to the stomach; (3) 
Cherry-type tomatoes in great 
abundance (they suffer no pests or 
diseases), and (4) Yet to come — sweet 
corn, lettuce, carrots, radishes, rainbow 
beet, snake beans and zucchini. 
Exciting! One day I hope to have a larger 
plot. 

Joyfully, 
Qld. 


Irene Davey, Sunnybank, 


Dear Keith and Irene, 

| have planted during the last year 50 
native trees and shrubs and they are 
thriving, despite the very heavy clay. | 
use gypsum (a shoveful per hole) mixed 
with the soil and water with Maxicrop 
seaweed liquid — great stuff. 

A nearby farmer said | was wasting my 
time. His daughter said: ‘‘Don’t bother 
planting strawberries’’. | did and all are 
thriving. Are all farmers such defeatists? 

Regards, Barbara Jones, Cockatoo, 
Victoria. 


Dear Irene & Keith, 

What a marvellous weekend it has 
been for us. The big parcel of back 
numbers of EG arrived on Friday, along 
with the latest issue. In all my years of 
reading newspapers and magazines | 
have never come across such a positive, 
optimistic and downright happy outlook 
that bubbles through every page. The ar- 
ticles, based on sound common sense, 
are invaluable. 

We were interested to read in EG13 
about Jerusalem artichokes. We grew 
them in south Queensland, but haven’t 
tried them here. The children used to 
“‘bandicoot’”’ the plants and eat the 
tubers raw and crunchy. We tried them 
that way, but really preferred them light- 
ly cooked. 

Another big thrill this weekend was 
finishing a carry-bag that | had woven 
and knitted from wool of my own spinn- 
ing. Only someone who has also made 
something from ‘‘go to whoa” can fully 
understand the deep satisfaction from 
one’s first effort. I'm using a hand spin- 
dle, which is slow, but satisfying. Next 
step is to experiment with natural dyes. 
Howmany hoursarethereinaday? 

Love & good wishes, Nancy Parker, 
Townsville, Qld. 


Pink Frau Dagmar Hastrup rose in bloom. 


BY JAN BAILES 

Roses are millions of times older than we humans. 
Rose fossils have been discovered which date back to 
the Oligocene period of 32 million years ago. 

More recently, the Hanging Gardens of Babylon had 
as their chief attraction 300,000 roses. Oil of roses is first 
mentioned as far back as Homer. The ancient Greeks 
dedicated the rose to the goddess of the Dawn. The 
Minoans depicted roses in their frescoes and the 
Chinese were painting them at least 1,200 years ago. 

Roses have always symbolised love and all things 
precious. Their beauty and fragrance live on in 
countless legends and drawings. Literature abounds 
with references to roses. 

Dew from roses was much prized by Elizabethan 
ladies for making rare and costly cosmetics. Volumes of 
Persian poetry which were scented with Attar of Roses 
centuries ago still exude their original perfumes in the 
Library at Oxford. 

Omar Khayyan knew and loved the Damask Rose and 
there is still a plant on his grave at Nishapur in Iran. 

Possibly the oldest rose still cultivated is the Gallica 
officinalis, better known as the red rose of Lancaster, or 
the Apothecary’s Rose. When dried its fragrance lasts 
and lasts. Like all the Gallicas, it is a red-maroon, fading 
to a bluish purple. It’s a semi-double (with flowers of 
eight to 20 petals) and holds its flowers out nicely from 
the foliage. In history it’s known as the Tudor Rose. 

Other Gallicas include the Rosa mundi, the Jenny 
Duval, the Tuscany and the Old Velvet rose. 

The Damask Rose probably originated in Syria or 
Turkey and it’s believed that the Crusaders brought it 
home to England. This group of roses varies in colour 


from white through to quite deep pink. The flowers grow 
on tall bushes and are large and fragrant. 

Perhaps the most romantic of all the old roses are the 
Albas, a marvellous group of richly fragrant, soft cream 
and pink blooms. The Rosa Alba, with its green-grey 
foliage and perfect buds, is frequently seen in paintings 
of the 15th century. It’s the white rose of York and the 
parent of many of the most beautiful modern day roses. 
They are long-lived, very hardy, summer flowering, and 
of such vigorous, upright growth that they are 
sometimes called tree roses. 

Some form of Rosa Centifolia, better known as the 
Cabbage Rose, has been cultivated since at least 450 
BC. Herodotus, Aristotle, Chaucer and Shakespeare all 
make reference to this ‘‘hundred petalled rose’’, with 
its large globular blooms and beautiful deep pink 
drooping heads. 

Another group of much loved Centifolias is the Moss 
Rose, differentiated from the Cabbage Rose by the 
lovely, velvety ‘‘mossing’’ of the buds. When the 
blooms are partially open, the dark green moss makes a 
beautiful contrast to the soft colour of the petals. All 
Moss Roses are fragrant. 

Rugosa Roses have lime green foliage and crinkled, 
pretty leaves. They are all scented and are ‘‘repeat’’ 
bloomers. One of my favourites is the delicious Frau 
Dagmar Hastrup (Rosa Rugosa rosea), which | grow in a 
big tub. Its low, spreading growth supports rose-pink, 
four-to-six-petalled single blooms of great beauty. They 
open slowly from bud. 

These Rugosa are hardy even in cok climates where 
no other roses can survive. 

In India, the Rose Edouard, a Bourbon Rose, also 
called the Temple Rose of India, is sold on street stalls 
outside Hindu temples to worshippers. | also grow 
another Bourbon rose, Mme Pierre Oger, which has 
exquisite silvery-pink double blooms. The delicate, 
fine, shell-like shape is similar to a water lily and is 
translucent, rather like mother of pearl. 

The rose which is perhaps most precious to me is the 
dainty, thimble-sized Cecile Brunner (1881). We grow 
both climbing and dwarf varieties and | never cease to 
delight in their fragrance and in the perfection of their 
buds. | carried it on our wedding day. 


Two excellent books which contain recipes for using 
roses are: 

Herbs & Things: Jeanne Rose’s Herbal, Grosset & 
Dunlap, New York, 1975, 323 pages ($4.95). 

Rose Recipes from Olden Times, Eleanour Sinclair 
Rhode, Dover, New York, 1973 (first published 1939), 95 
pages ($2.25). 


THE OLD ROSES 


The Rose doth deserve the chiefest and most 
principall place among all floures whatsoever; beeing 
not onely esteemed for his beautie, vertues, and his 
fragrant and odoriferous smell . . . 

JOHN GERARD, The Herball, 1597 
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Jan Bailes, with her husband Michael, runs The 
Fragrant Garden herb nursery at Portsmouth Road, 
Erina, NSW 2251 (near Gosford). They stock many 
herbs, roses and geraniums and books about them and 
have a catalogue for mail orders (send 60c). 


Changing roles 


BY LESLEY ZOLIN 


If you take the plunge, buy up a bush block, small 
farm, or whatever, throw up your nice secure and well- 
paying job (or jobs) and move out, then of course you'll 
need to make some changes, but did you ever stop to 
think who, in the adverage male/female twosome, really 
needs to turn life‘upside-down and inside-out to make 
the break? 

Unless she’s careful, a woman can find herself 
living a sort of extension of city life, while her man has 
to change his lifestyle far more drastically, learning new 
skills, taking on responsibilities and possibly 
undertaking all those extra jobs that weren’t even 
considered in a nice settled urban existence. 
Sometimes he does all that and takes on a local job as 
well, just to keep everyone in food until the gardens 
start to produce. 

This is a little tirade about self-sufficiency-and- 
equality-and-male/female-roles-and-facing-adventure- 
head-on. First, some definitions so you'll know what I'm 
talking about, then the exposition. 

Self-sufficiency: The state of being able to fend for. 
provide for, and do for oneself without relying on 
others. The self-sufficient chicken dinner includes 
building the hen-house, feeding and mucking the 
chooks (growing the feed too), killing the bird, plucking 
and cleaning it, then cooking and gobbling. In order to 
cook it you will probably have to chop some wood and 
build a fire (even a fireplace). If we’re really going to be 
strict about the definition then, unless you grill the 
chook on the end of a stick and eat with fingers, you 
should also make your own utensils. 

In a less strict form self-sufficiency can be taken as 
achieved if you provide for yourself all that is physically 
possible to provide and produce sufficient above your 
own requirements to pay for the imports that you can’t 
provide yourself. 

Equality: Even though some may be more equal 
than others in initial skills and understanding, 
everybody in a group attempting equality of status 
should have a chance to try the simple and pleasant 
jobs, as well as sharing the nasty ones. Equality should 
extend to the opportunity and duty to make mistakes 
and try new things. 

Male/female roles: Are a sort of job-allocation that 
works fairly well in the urban situation where the man is 
the ‘‘bread-winner’’ and the woman the “homemaker”. 
Except where physical abilities really have an influence, 
a homesteading life doesn’t provide nice clear-cut 
divisions of interest and ability. | don’t think any woman 
of child-bearing age should really try tossing great tree- 
trunks around single-handed but she shouldn’t demur 
at doing the odd bit of plumbing in order to free her 
more physically suited mate for the tree-tossing. If the 
plumbing takes longer than the clearing, then why 
shouldn’t he make dinner for them both? 

Meeting adventure head-on: A condition most likely 
to be achieved when one has shed fears of ‘‘looking like 
a fool’ or not succeeding the first time round. 
Preconditions are loss of timidity and preconceptions. It 
is not necessary to throw caution to the winds — in fact 
a really adventurous life is more likely to succeed (and 
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last longer) if some planning and forethought goes into 
the adventurous undertakings. 

In the hope that nobody will disagree too violently 
with my definitions, I’d like to point out that some 
people who are dreaming and planning for ‘the move’, 
or who have just begun the adventure, and who claim to 
believe in self-sufficiency, equality, adventure and the 
end of male/female role-playing, are in danger of falling 
into the same old traps. Unfortunately, the majority 
seem to be women — | think it’s unfortunate because 
these same women are really denying themselves the 
chance to really grow as people, and could be helping 
to make the lot of their menfolk an awful lot harder. 

Why just those dreaming or beginning? — most of 
the others I’ve met, who are succeeding, seem to agree 
with the definitions as stated (and live by them). 

The typical mistakes of the beginner include an 
automatic job-division. Because she had most concern 
with cooking, cleaning and provisioning in the city, then 
these mostly become her province. In the changed 
circumstances, the jobs extend to include an interest in 


gardening, bottling, preserving, animal-tending, 
spinning and weaving, needlework, perhaps 
leatherwork, pursuits agricultural and, indeed, any 


others that can be seen as an extension of ‘‘womanly 
pursuits’. In many cases these interests have already 
been pursued by her in some form or other and are 
therefore not really unfamiliar or a really great 
challenge. 

Her man, on the other hand, has usually been 
occupied from 9 to 5 in one particular job. Whether he 
be a skilled tradesman (in one particular trade), white- 
collar worker (definitely not used to physical labour), or 
professional man (usually with a fairly limited 
specialised knowledge), he definitely will not be familiar 
with the majority of new things that need to be 
understood, planned for and carried out in the new life. 
He is likely to become builder, plumber, fencer and 
farmer in quick succession, with the odd bit of 
viticulture, horticulture and animal husbandry thrown in. 

Regardless of his previous experience, a man is 
expected and expects to be able to understand the 


intricacies of pumping and lighting systems. Nobody is 
surprised if he decides to become his own mechanic, or 
teach himself how to grade or plough with his brand- 
new tractor. Nobody raises their hands in amazement if 
he can handle a hammer, saw or axe — people expect it 
of him, and he would be surprised if they expected 
otherwise. So he “has a bash’ — often making 
mistakes at first, but improving with experience — and 
can eventually handle the jobs he sets himself to do. 
Sometimes he extends his interests to the ‘‘household 
tasks’’ and becomes acknowledged master of the 
bread-baking, or the grog-brewing, or even the jam- 
making as well. Amazingly, the more different things he 
attempts, the better his attempts become. He grows in 
competence and confidence. 

If he can start from scratch at new and unfamiliar 
things, finally mastering them, why not she? Quite 
often its because she shares the world-in-general’s 
attitude that such things are outside the female 
province. Unconsciously, she shares the opinion of Dr 
Johnson when asked to comment on women preaching. 
He likened his reaction to such an occurrence to that 
felt upon seeing a dog walking on its hind legs: ‘‘One 
applauds not at how well it does it, but that it does it at 
all.” 

The same attitude can apply to women plumbing, 
carpentering, ploughing, tractoring, or doing any one of 
a hundred other things which need to be done, and 
which can also be rather fun, on your average 
homestead. But if the lady herself sees no reason why 
she shouldn't do the job, is willing to make mistakes 
and be ragged for them and ‘‘has a bash’, then she too 
will grow in confidence and competence. 

The self-sufficient couple is a twosome, but if he 
gets hit by a passing tree, can she use the tractor, 
chain-block or whatever, to get it off him, or must she 
call a neighbour (sometimes a long way away) to help? If 
she comes down with the dreaded lurgi, can he cook for 
them both, or does he rely on the same neighbour’s 
wife to send casseroles and soup — or perhaps he 
sends for one of the mums? If either solution has to be 
adopted, the couple is not self-sufficient, and chances 
are they don’t really believe in and practise equality. 

When the two of you go to visit a neighbour, does 
the woman engage tne neighbouring lady in 
conversation about baking while the man takes his first 
lessons in tractor-driving? Does the woman retire inside 
to drink tea and discuss pruning while the man goes off 
to inspect the foundations of a new house being built by 
another neighbour — using a method neither of you 
have seen before? If this sort of scenario is familiar, 
then you're not grabbing the opportunities for 
adventure that come your way. Why not learn to drive 
the tractor too? — you could even be better at it, 
eventually. Then you can all four swap bread-recipes. If 
you learn about the different method of building, you 
could use it yourself later on, and he might like to learn 
about pruning, too. 

Let’s face it, the adventure is much fuller and more 
exciting when it’s shared. You can’t know his problems 
or his joys fully unless you have ‘‘had a bash’’ as well. 

| could say ‘‘poor darling’’ and mean it, when he 
complained of sore hands after a day of wire-straining 
and bending, but there was real feeling in my 
appreciation of his discomfort when my hands were in 
the same condition from the same cause. That’s 
equality, adventure, no separate roles. And self- 
sufficiency — in fencing, anyway. 
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BY ROMA BLAIR 

The popularity of yoga disproves the theery that 
“never the twain shall meet’’, for there has been a great 
drawing together of East and West, jo the benefit of 
each. 

Yoga avows that it can meet the deepest needs of 
modern civilisation. Man has climbed the highest peak, 
gone to the bottom of the sea, and dived deep into the 
bowels of the earth searching for gold, diamonds, coal 
and oil; but he does not know what is within himself. 

The glitter hides the gold, the paint hides the 
canvas, the glare hides the sun, waves hide the pearl 
lying on the bottom of the lake. And restlessness hides 
the fountain of bliss within ourselves. It creates the 
illusion that the pearl is in the wave and not on the bed 
of the lake; that the light of the sun shines from the 
surface of the lake and not from the heavens. We need 
to look within ourselves, and that is what yoga can help 
us to do. 

Hatha Yoga — the physical discipline — is the most 
publicised and widely practised branch of the art in 
Australia. There are many reasons for this, the chief of 
which would be a growing awareness of the need for 
bodily exercise. 

Hatha Yoga is a beautiful blend of exercise and 
static pose. It can be practised by people of all ages and 
denominations, from all walks of life, and, under the 
guidance of a competent teacher, in most physical 
conditions. ` 

One advantage of yoga is that it affects the whole 
body — muscles, glands, organs, systems — and not 
merely the frame or skeletal muscles. Another 
advantage is that it brings control over breathing, a 
basic physiological function that, within the passage of 
time, has become automatic and is usually incorrectly 
performed. 

The philosophy of yoga covers all aspects of 
modern living. It shows how to control and improve 
health through exercise, deep breathing, correct diet, 
positive thinking and deep relaxation — another basic 
function that has been lost sight of in the tensions of 
modern life. 


Inner 


Peace 


BY ILSE LEDERMANN 


No matter how big or small our 
piece of land is, we have to attend to 
it with loving care. ` 

If we neglect it for only one 
month, the weeds take over and we 
might be so discouraged by that, 
that we won’t even attempt to clean 
the plot. We might look for another 
one, or give up gardening 
altogether. 

Once the land is weed-free, it 
needs some Cultivation. After that, it 
is essential that we put in the right 
seeds, in the right depth and keep 
them watered until they sprout. If 
our work has been done diligently, 
regularly and with loving attention, 
we will be rewarded with a rich 
harvest. Every earth-gardener knows 
this, has done it and can vouch for 
the truth of this. 

And just as the land needs 
cultivation in order to give us 
results, so does the mind. If it is 
neglected for too long, the weeds of 
the ego take over and unhappiness 
results. Unhappiness for ourselves 
and for others. 

What does it mean to cultivate the 
mind? Often we mistake culture for 


cultivation. Reading good books, 
going to concerts, attending 
lectures on various subjects, 


learning a new craft, are all worth- 
while pursuits and help us to 
become a more cultured person. 
But they are not substitutes for 
weeding, harrowing, seeding and 
watering the mind. If we do not 
attend to that with effort, the weeds 
may become so wild, that we can no 
longer see the dangers, such as 
poisonous snakes, until we are 
overwhelmed by them. 

The poisonous snakes in our 
minds can be labelled greed, hate 
and delusion. Greed takes over 
when something pleasant happens 
to us and we like it, want more of it 
and go out of the way to get it. Hate 
takes over when the opposite 
appears. We dislike something or 
someone and we go out of our way 
to be free from it, rejecting it, having 
aversion, disliking it. And delusion 
is rampant because of our inability 
to see things as they are. Most of 
the time they are clouded by our 
emotions, feelings, desires, instead 


of standing clearly on their intrinsic 
merits or demerits. 

Meditation is the method for 
setting a process in motion, which 
gives life that renewed zest of 
discovery, of adventure, of 
purposeful living, of achievement, 
without which we feel anxious, tired 
and useless. 

What exactly can meditation do 
for us? Having the body sit quietly 
for some time, has in itself a calming 
influence on the mind. If done 
regularly and a method of concen- 
tration adopted, the mind becomes 
tranquil and an inner stillness 
develops. This vastly improves our 
perceptions of what goes on inside 
of us and around us and can help us 
to keep calm under the most trying 
circumstances. That in itself would 
be a boon in today’s society and the 
conditions of the worid we live in. 

But there is more. A mind, which 
has learned to be concentrated 
becomes a powerful tool, because it 
has become tranquil and purified. 
When there is a pool of water, which 
is agitated by small boys throwing 
stones into it, one cannot see one’s 
self-image. But when the stones 
have dropped to the bottom and the 
water is calm, the self-image 
emerges. Also when there is 
agitation, the mud from the bottom 
is stirred up and clouds the water. 
When all becomes still the mud 
sinks to the bottom and the water 
becomes pure and unclouded. 

With a still and purified mind, one 
can begin to see reality. One can 
begin to see what brings true 
happiness and what brings only the 
image of happiness, namely 
pleasure. One can understand that 
pleasure has the in-built opposite of 
displeasure in its wake. 

A mind which has thus been 
cultivated, will begin a systematic 
self-transformation. As purification 
continues, many former tendencies 
will naturally fall away, because the 
mind is no longer interested in 
them. Instead the interest is 
focussed on higher, more spiritual 
topics and so the whole person 
leans in that direction. 

That leaves the question of 
“how” to meditate. For the initial 
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introduction into this realm of 
unlimited potential, it is best to be 
taught by someone who has 
experience and has had good 
teachers himself. Books are easily 
confusing and well-meaning friends 
are often not experienced enough. 

In Buddhist meditation, the breath 
is used as the object of single- 
pointed attention. Watching the in- 
breath and the out-breath is a 
powerful meditation, because 
breath is always connected with the 
mind. As one sits and tries to keep 
the mind where one wants it, one 
becomes aware of the monkey 
nature of it, jumping from subject 
to subject and not easily led back to 
the object ofconcentration. 

The Buddha said: ‘‘Monks, | know 
not of any other single thing that 
brings such misery as the mind that 
is untamed, uncontrolled, 
unguarded and unrestrained. Such 
a mind indeed brings great 
suffering. 

“Monks, | know not of any other 


single thing that brings such 
happiness as the mind that is 
tamed, controlled, guarded and 


restrained. Such a mind indeed 


brings great bliss.” 


lise Ledermann has studied the 
traditions of meditation in Australia 
and overseas and now holds her 
own courses for beginners and 
experienced students. 

During some of her courses she is 
helped and advised by Phra 
Khantipalo, an English born 
Buddhist monk. 

There have already been quite a 
few successful meditations in 
Sydney, Melbourne, The Channon 
and other bush sites. Present fees 
including accommodation and 
meals are $12 for weekends and $40 
for ten day courses, no charge is 
made for tuition. 

For more details, including dates 
of forthcoming courses, write to: 
Meditation courses, 88 Stanmore 
Road, Stanmore, NSW, 2048. Tel: 
51 2039. This is the address of the 
Buddhist monastery — known as 
Wat Buddharangsee. Everyone is 
welcome there for chanting and 
meditation nightly from 6.30 pm or 
on Sundays at 1 pm for talks by Phra 
Khantipalo. 


Photo by Paul Erik Huidkjaer 
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Muddy Weekends 


By MERALYN ROBERTS 


Ray and | have just finished making 1500 mudbricks 
for our house. 

We worked together from April to August and hope 
a few ideas here may encourage other couples with 
children to work together. 

Getting started was probably the most frustrating 
time of all, that is finding and buying our land after years 
of -reading and talking, but not committing ourselves. 
Actually, we had had two holiday retreats in the bush 
and knew we liked the way of life and the atmosphere 
away from the suburbs, but we weren’t prepared to give 
up our jobs, which we enjoy, and the few (getting fewer) 
advantages of being close to civilization. 

Finally, we sold everything and put our money intoa 
bush block, 20 acres, on the Bellarine Peninsula, 15 
miles from Geelong, Victoria. | could write a book on the 
traumas, excitement, disappointments, red tape and ex- 
penses in buying and selling property. But a year after 
paying the deposit the land was ours and in the mean- 
time we were lucky to find a four-roomed cottage to rent 
nearby. 

We had access to the land, so we made our mud- 
bricks on-site. 

Our mudbrick working methods have evolved from 
reading articles in Earth Garden and John and Gerry Ar- 
cher’s Dirt Cheap (see notes). Geoffrey Middleton’s and 
Alistair Knox’s books were our other bibles — the 
former for answering our sceptical parents’ queries and 
the latter to kindle our excitement and enthusiasm. 

Ray had made mudbricks about five years ago at 
our bush block at Archdale. Although we didn’t use 
them for building, they certainly grew good grass! The 
house of some friends at Hurstbridge convinced us that 
the atmosphere and style of a mudbrick house was 
synonymous with our thoughts ona livable home. 

1. Clay and sand 

In two hours for $40 we had a pond dug. Clay was 
pushed to three sides and sandy loam to the other. This 
gave us more than enough raw material for our bricks. 
The friable clay was easier to move than if we had had to 
dig it out. 

2. Water 

We used the neighbour’s supply. Polythene pipes 
were not cheap, about $400, but we’ll have a superb 
sprinkler system when we finally get the water on. 

3. Children 

We worked most weekends from 9 am to 5 pm, but 
only if the children were occupied and happy. Our mud- 
brick weekends depended to a certain extent on the 
weather and such habits of six and seven year olds as 
mumps, bronchitis or birthday parties. We always did 
our mudbrick making as a family. 

For along while Ben and Tara enjoyed making fires 
for the morning and afternoon tea billy. Crumpets and 
toast were an extra half hour. Ropes in trees, a tree 
hammock, boats on string in the dam and of course 
mudbricks, usually kept them happy. 
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They enjoyed ‘‘cutting out’’ the bricks and writing 
their names on them. The stomping in the trailer and 
loading into the moulds lost its novelty after a while and 
we even resorted to the ubiquitous colouring book and 
“‘textas’’, in the car! I 

Grandfather, who is a sceptical mudbrick builder, 
provided an ideal diversion on occasional visits. 
However, a little preparation in keeping the kids happy 
always paid off. Often | would take the children home 
about 4.30 pm and leave Ray to hose down and clean up. 
4. Shelter 

Actually, we didn't cater for the wettest June/July 
for 70 years and lost many a good night's sleep worrying 
about our bricks under inadequate plastic shelter. Ray 
and his Dad then built a long, chicken coop-type shelter 
where the bricks could be stacked. We also spent $30 
on enough old corrugated iron to cover 300 bricks on the 
ground. We had plenty of 2ft and 18ins logs to lay the 
iron on and dug a drain on the lower side. In wet 
weather we sometimes ran into trouble when we had no 
“making space” left, as it often took up to six weeks 
before the bricks could be turned or moved. 

MAKING THE BRICKS 


5. Mixing 

We used the trailer to mix the materials. This was 
for my benefit initially as | still can’t use a shovel (or is it 
a spade?) efficiently. It meant a few less backaches for 
us both, working at knee level. 


We drove the trailer up to the clay area and loaded 
on % clay and then drove round to the sandy area of the 
dam and filled the trailer level with sand. Then we mixed 
the sand and clay while still dry, using a large, four- 
pronged hoe tool — the prongs are about 15ins long. We 
kept mixing from side to side while adding water and 
having the odd rest. We found this part of the process 
the most tiring. 

You get to know the right consistency and also the 
best sand/clay content. Sometimes our clay bank con- 
tained enough sand, so we were able to load the trailer 
from the one place: I| don’t think one load was ever the 
same as another. | liked working with a not-too-wet, san- 
dier mix. 

After adding water, we climbed in with gumboots on 
and kneaded the mix for five minutes. Then we added a 
few handfuls of straw (easier to mix in than hay), 
stomped some more and moved the trailer to where we 
were brick-making. 

Wet weather again hindered us here, as a full trailer 
is easy to bog. That $30 worth of iron was handy for such 
events. 

The temptation to fill the 6ft x 4ft trailer too full was a 
mistake. The extra effort in mixing an overfull trailer 
compared to a %-full one was not worth the extra four or 
five bricks. Our trailer load made about 28 bricks in 1% 
hours. It took as long to mix the mud as it did to make 
the bricks — %4-hour for each operation. 

We tried to do two loads before lunch, or at least 
have the second load mixed by then. We pushed 
ourselves a few times and made 100 bricks a day, but 
usually it was more like 75-80 bricks. 

6. Moulds 

Our two steel moulds as in Earth Garden 10 proved 
easier to use than a wooden one made earlier. The size 
was 15ins x 10ins x 5ins — a 38 to 40lb brick. 

7. Making 

We shovelled the mix from the trailer into the metal 
moulds, which were 'aid between the logs which would 
support our shelter of iron sheets. | found it easier to 
use a fork and needed four to five forkfuls to fill a mould. 
Ray, with his shovel, could fill a mould in 11⁄2 trips. 

We tried working with a third person filling the 
moulds, but we all tended to get into each other’s way. 
Brick production increased, but the pace was rather 
high. 

Once | made one trailer load of bricks on my own. It 
took me about three hours to do 21 bricks and left me 
tired and crochetty for the rest of the day. Only once! 

We filled the moulds overfull and pushed the clay 
into the corners with our boots and then levelled them 
off with a practised motion of pushing the clay in and off 
the mould with a ‘‘strickle bar’’ — a 21⁄2ins x 18ins flat 
stick. We then used our first, then our second Wiltshire 
knife to cut out the bricks, sliding the wet knife around 
the edge of the mould. They lifted off beautifully every 
time. 

Because of the wet ground we cut up the plastic 
we’d bought earlier to cover the bricks (condensation 
proved this ineffective). Each brick was then made ona 
brick-size rectangle of plastic. This also saved time 
scraping off earth which had attached itself to those 
bricks which had laid on their bottoms for six weeks or 
more. When the dried bricks were turned, the plastic 
was used for the next batch. 

Making the bricks in winter certainly had its pro- 
blems, but Í feel they are stronger for drying out slowly 
and | don’t think | could work so long on a summer’s 
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day. The safety factors and strengths of the mudbricks 
were tested by Deakin University, at Belmont, Victoria. 
“These safety factors are quite adequate”, ran the 
report, ‘‘and hence the mudbricks are suitable for 
single-storey construction”. The details of the tests 
were quite reassuring and frequently quoted! 

Since making the bricks we have been busy getting 
permits and sub-contracting. Being an owner-builder is 
a huge task for the inexperienced, such as ourselves, 
especially with no contacts in the building trade. The 
organisation and red tape involved are perhaps more 
time-consuming than anything else. We seemed to have 
a period of inactivity from August to October when we 
were either on the end of the phone, measuring SEC 
line distances, or cancelling loads of sand because the 
trucks would get bogged. 

The 400ft access track could have, and should have 
been laid ‘cheaply and efficiently last summer or 
autumn. We didn’t realise the priorities until too late and 
access proved a real bugbear in September, as well as 
being expensive. 

Other hassles have faded into insignificance 
recently, as in the last week of November the slab was 
finished, the frame completed, and now, in the first 
week of December, we expect the electrician and roof- 
ing contractor to finish. Then it’s all ours! 

Ray had four weeks’ long service leave in 
November and appreciated the experience of helping 
the builder, apart from just being on hand. He laid 300 
bricks in a practice run in a 32ft x 18ft shed. Now we’re 
impatient for our holidays, priorities being mudbricks, 
windows-cum-doors, celebrations, plumbing, wiring, 
then the kitchen and bathroom fittings, including water, 
we hope. 

Fortunately, our chimney wall of kiln fired bricks 
has been completed, which virtually divides the house 
in half and makes a starting point more realistic. We've 
bought some old cedar boards for the bathroom, meran- 
ti for the childrens’ rooms and back hall and we have 
some Otway blackwood from our last retreat, some of 
which Ray has made into shakes for our dining area 
conversation piece! 

There are no other mudbrick houses in the 
Bellarine Shire and our plans have created a fair bit of 
interest. The house will hardly be visible from the road, 
but that doesn’t seem to stop people driving in and look- 
ing around. We’re not sure if we should be flattered or 
not! However, most people seem to be genuinely in- 
terested in mudbrick concepts. 

If we could do for other people what Earth Garden has 
done for us, we would be satisfied, that is create that 
exciting feeling when you recognise a familiar ex- 
perience. To feel that we can be doers instead of 
dreamers is a tremendous and necessary boost to our 
confidence and self-esteem. To commit ourselves to a 
realistic, practical indulgence is rather exciting and we 
are glad to join the ranks. 


NOTES: 

See Earth Garden 3, 7, 10, 16, 17 & 18 for various 
earth building stories. 

Dirt Cheap, The Mudbrick Book, John & Gerry Ar- 
cher, Compendium Pty Ltd, 1976. 

Build Your House of Earth, G. F. Middleton, Com- 
pendium Pty Ltd, 1975 (first published 1953). 

Living in the Environment, Alistair Knox, Mullaya 
Publications, 1975 (reprinted 1976). 


Tiga Radja Satu Ibu 


BY ANTHEA GOUNDRIE 


= 
; 


The saga of Tiga Radja Satu Ibu began in a boatshed 
at Balmain (Sydney) with the conception of our second 
babe, Ishmael. We needed space ... we needed cheap 
land. It meant either Queensland or Tasmania. 

Weighing political situation, environment, climate 
(could we stand the cold of Tasmania), timber 
possibilities, transport — Tasmania won. We are not 
sorry. 

After arriving in an elastic Kombi and seeing as 
much of the island as we could we found a huge, 
rambling, old deserted farmhouse rent free in return for 
work making it livable. It was in fairly good condition, so 
that didn’t take long. 

We adjusted to the cold very quickly. | gave birth to 
Ishmael (with help and love from Robert and Damien) 
and we found our land cheap ... 

After paying for the land we had $1600 left to build 
the house. When Ishmael was three weeks old | was 
capable of work. So everyone worked hard — very hard. 
After seeing the Forestry Commission about the 
availability of timber, drawing up our plans and placing 
them in the hands of the lovely local building inspector, 
who dutifully stamped them (though | think he was a 
little taken aback when Robert walked in with a scale 
model of the house), we were on our way to the forest to 
get our first timber. 

We had decided to build the house in the style of 
the Batak houses on the island in the middle of Lake 
Toba in Northern Sumatra. We were amazed at these 
simple, self-supporting structures built with no nails. 
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We needed a strong, dense timber for the 13 main 
pole supports and we found that celery top pine, a 
native to Tasmania, was perfect. We paid our 12 cents 
royalty on each pole, base diameter one foot and length 
14 feet. Now we had to find them. We did. Then we 
hauled them through the mud with dear old elastic 
Kombi and loaded them in and wow, how that Kombi 
changed shape — permanently! 

The poles were very heavy, but we adzed off the bark 
and dragged them into position on the site and cut 
mortices in them with the chain-saw and drove ‘six-by- 
threes’ through five of the poles on each side. After 
borrowing a winch and making a crane, we stood the 
poles up. They were incredibly heavy and it was a 
harrowing experience but, ever so slowly, they came to 
rest on the concrete pads just above the ground, their 
own weight supporting them. 

We bought all the scantling timber from the local mill, 
floor joists, bearers and roof supports all in hardwood — 
local swamp gum. We bought first-grade timber, as the 
roof design, being curved, needed to be supported 
properly. 

After putting down the floor joists, we put up three 
roof trusses, one at either end and one in the middle. 
The curved roof beam had to be made on the site. It was 
built in a mould on the ground by laminating 2 x 1’s and 
bending them into the mould and bolting four together, 
making a 4 x 2 with a curve of 50 feet (also 50 feet is the 
radius of the arc). It only took a day to make. 

With the help of neighbours and their parents we 


managed to lift it into position with long poles as it is 34 
feet above the ground. Robert climbed up and bolted it 
to the roof trusses. We were both terrified of heights, 
but overcame the fear as we spent most of the next two 
months over 30 feet in the air. 

The roof joists are 6 x 2’s treated with creosote. | 
acted as the anchor as we hauled them up with a rope 
and Robert would climb up and nail each one into the 
curved beam. It could have been a disaster, as | would 
have been speared by a 6 x 2 any one of 44 times if the 
rope had broken! | guess we were very lucky, but also 
very careful. ` 

When the roof structure was completed it looked 
beautiful. The thought of covering it all with tin was 
terrible. So we thought of shingles ... red cedar ... no 
money. Split our own ... maybe. We tried to buy a 
splitter — too expensive. The guy wanted some 
ridiculous price. 

At this time we happened along to a clearing sale of 
an old apple packing shed, or rather sheds. We found in 
one of the sheds apple box timber cut ready to 
assemble. The pieces were two feet by six inches — 
shingle size. We wondered if we could afford them. It 
was really exciting, as there were a lot of farmers and 
local orchardists there, all hoping for a cheap buy. 

There was a lot of timber in that shed and it was all 
going as one lot. It finally was knocked down to us for 
the wonderful sum of $36.00. We couldn't believe it. 

We were immediately besieged by people wanting 
to buy some of it from us. We sold about one-tenth of it 
and loaded as much as we Could into the Kombi. It took 


about four or five trips to move it to our land and on the 
last trip the Kombi had a complete physical and mental 
breakdown and died. 

We sold her for $100.00 and bought a 1957 Morris 
Oxford which had known a life of comfort. Did he ever 
work in his old age. Ishmael knew ‘him’ as his bedroom 
for the first year of his life. 

An old German builder told us of a preparation to 
use to treat the shingles: 

Mix one pint of terebene (a dryer) 

two gallons linseed oil 

two gallons turps 

plus pigments — we used 1 part yellow ochre, 1 part 
burnt sienna, 2 parts red oxide (makes a dark, reddy- 
brown colour and it lasts and lasts). 

| drilled two holes in each shingle, dipped them in 
the stain, dried them on a rack, put two galvanized nails 
with flat heads in each and put them in a sack to carry 
them to Robert, who was perched on the roof. He 
looked like a youthful, out-of-season Father Christmas. 

It was boring and tedious, but fantastic as 5500 
shingles eventually went onto the roof. They look 
magnificent and in two years not one leak. The whole 
roof cost about $60.00 — for nails and stain, as we had 
so many shingles left over that we sold them for what 
we paid for them. 

The floor was next — the mezzanine, which is our 
bedroom, at the front of the house was laid with apple 
crate timber which was bought cheaply at the same 
auction. It was dried and dressed, so it looks very neat. 

The middle and main floor area being 32ft x 16ft was 


rather inexpensive, but a mistake in some ways. We put 
down 6in x lin green timber which dried and shrank 
rather badly. But as we had doubled sisalation under 
the floor to stop any draughts and grass matting on top 
of it, it is not visible, so therefore no hassle. We also 
have Greek rugs on the floor, which makes the house 
very cosy. 

As soon as the floor was down we moved in. It was 
summer. The temperature was warm-to-hot and there 
was no wind ... which was handy, as we still had no 
walls. They went in very quickly once we didn’t have to 
travel every day. They are 6 x 2’s celery top pine, 
sloping outward one foot in six. The cross-section 
drawing shows what | mean. 

The walls sloping outwards give the most incredible 
amount of storage space which doesn’t encroach on the 
floor space. But beware of conventional furniture, as 
things fall down the back. Nearly all our cupboards are 
built into the space behind the poles. 

We have beautiful wood in the house, King Billy 
pine front on door and stairs, oregon and Huon pine 
furniture, cupboards, window frames and shelves. It’s 
very soft and soothing to live amongst it all. 

All our windows were bought second-hand, 
stripped of paint and treated with estapol matt and 
oiled. The main living area is heated by a stone fireplace 
and a pot-belly stove. Considering the floor space and 
the height of the ceiling (24 feet), they have to be 
efficient in our winter climate. 

Underneath the main floor we have the bathroom, 
laundry, the childrens’ room and the studio. The 
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bathroom and the boy's room are panelled with celery 
top pine offcuts, dressed and oiled. The studio is 
panelled with tongue-and-groove floorboards. 

At the back of the house, overlooking the valley, we 
built a hexagonal deck with a curved ramp leading intoa 
grove of Blackwood trees. Very fanciful. 

The name of the house comes from a place in 
Indonesia — Tiga Radja, meaning ‘‘three kings’’. | felt 
rather left out, being the only female, so Satu /bu is to 
me the most important part, as it means ‘one mother’. 
As this mother is very pregnant, there is most likely to 
be Satu Lagi — ‘one more’, by the time you read this. 

In all this Robert was, of course, the builder and | 
was the lady builder's labourer. But due to his 
everlasting drive and his patience with me I’ve learnt so 
much — from putting shingles on the roof, adzing logs, 
felling trees, hauling logs and being chief of the 
estapol, creosote and linseed oil brush. 

I’ve been breeding goats, plus numerous other 
animals and we have had to buy more land six miles 
away. We have also decided to move and build another 
house, so Tiga Radja Satu Ibu is up for sale. It’s sad in 
one way, but we hope someone nice will buy it and love 
it as we do as a great amount of love went into its 
creation. Creating beautiful, lasting things is life. 

Love from Anthea, Robert, Damien & Ishmael. 


PS: Robert makes beautiful Bernard Leach pottery 
kick wheels which are brilliant to work,pn. If anyone is 
interested, contact us at Tiga Radja Satu Ibu, Bakers 
Creek Road, Lucaston, via Grove, Tasmania, 7106. 


Country Woman, Jeanne Tetrault and Sherry 
Thomas, Anchor Books, 384 pages, 1976 New York. 
Price $8.00 (we bought our copy at Compendium 
Bookshop, Oxford Street, Darlinghurst, but it should be 
available at your bookshop). 

If you are a person taking root in the country you 
need this book. 

If you have ever dreamed of becoming what 
Americans call a ‘‘homesteader’”’ or you intend to start a 
farm in an isolated bush area then Country Women can 
guide you. ; 

If you are about to renovate your inner city terrace 
house then CW can even help you. 

And if you are in favour of woman-power at all, 
Country Woman must be for you. 

The book is dedicated ''to every woman who has 
shared or will share this dream''. 

Country Woman — a handbook for the new farmer 
— grew out of the American magazine of the same 
name. The magazine was started by a group of women 
coming together to feel more in touch with others 
despite their geographic isolation. 

The group grew and new skills and talents were 
unearthed. Soon it was time to share newly found 
knowledge and a country woman’s newspaper started. 
Slowly, this evolved into a national publication. 

None of the founders had writing or publishing 
experience and they were pleasantly overwhelmed by 
their success’. Two of the group, Sherry Thomas and 
Jeanne Tetrault, began to plan. The final result was a 
new work. 

''We wanted something for women already on the 
land not just an anthology but a compilation, a 
reference, a definitive work.” 

The result is an inspiring, well-designed collection 
of pieces by many women contributors, a patchwork of 
‘‘how-to’’ articles, a few poems, photos and many 
delicate, beautiful drawings by Leona Walden. 

The work is mainly practical. The stories have a 
competent but gentle feeling. Chapters are thorough 
and comprehensive and always have a good follow- 
through. There are three sections — Beginnings, 
Taking root and Animals & poultry. 

Beginnings includes finding water, developing 
springs, digging wells, choosing pumps, a guide to 
evolving a whole water system; and then how to instal a 
house full of essential plumbing, toilets, outhouses, or 
privies. | 

There is a nice feminine view on gradually being 
able to do more with our bodies and how to sensibly 
clothe them. Jeanne and Sherry decided to include a 
chapter ‘‘only if it tells you what you really need to know 
about that subject’’. They succeeded. 

CW is one of the best goat books we've seen. It 
never preaches, but tenderly guides goatherders, new 
or old, through buying a goat, and then all aspects of 
caring for your milker and her kids. 

Sheep and chickens, along with goats, are the main 
subjects of the animal section, with shorter pieces on 
rabbits and pigs. 

Gardening and building are the main parts of the 
taking roots section. There are welcome hints in 
beginning building by how to hammer a nail, then on to 
roofing, recycling building materials and providing 
shelter for your stock and yourself. Articles on how to 
fell trees, cut the wood with a chainsaw, or saw by hand, 
then complete the exercise by explaining how to use 
the wood in your fuel stove. 
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There is a lot to be learned from this book. The 
extract can't really show how well or how artistically CW 
has treated its themes. 

Woven throughout the pages is Sherry’s journal. It 
is the turgid saga of a marriage, an interest in women’s 
affairs, an accompanying cooling and then failure of the 
marriage, rebirth and so on. It is a very personal, rather 
bitter tale and brings a jarring note into this otherwise 
peaceful book. 


more letters 


Dear Irene & Keith & Earth Garden 
readers, 

Some comments and suggestions 
about human relationships in the back- 
to-the-land/whole earth movement, as 
evidenced by the articles in Earth 
Garden. 

As we become conscious of our 
position on this earth and alter our 
actions accordingly, we also realise that 
our human resources are as important as 
the soil, plants, etc. Relationships with 
people in our immediate environment 
determine how we see ourselves and 
how much of our human potential is 
realised. 

In general we are all a lot more capable 
than we are given credit for, so | wince at 
some of the articles and interviews in EG 
and at an attitude that seems to be 
between the lines; because even 
amongst a group of people who have 
embraced some radical ideas, the 
human potential of women is being 
neglected ... again. 

In the articles by men, or in which men 
are interviewed, their known actions 
loom large and interesting; gardening, 
looking after the horse; the existence of 
his woman and the baby are mentioned. 
When the women write, the men’s 
activities are mentioned as still most 
important and challenging. 

It seems as if what men do is more 
highly valued, by both men and women, 
just because the men are doing it. What 
the women do is either not mentioned, 
or if mentioned seems to fall into the 
traditional spheres relegated to women. 
He builds the dome or mudbrick house 
or the chicken pen. She uses them, or 
helps with the construction. When the 
woman takes an equal share in the 
building it is as ‘‘my wife’, not “Sally, 
my wife’. 

Earth Garden is a lot better than 
traditional articles. There are lots of 
women doing things in it, but there could 
still be more awareness. In the 
beekeeping articles in The Earth Garden 
Book, the text keeps referring to the 
beekeeper as ‘‘he’’. Even though one 
article was written jointly by a man and 
woman, the illustration is of a male. 
Historically, in Europe, women were the 
beekeepers. 

However, we must not think that earth 
gardeners have escaped the all- 
pervasive sex role conditioning and 
subtle assumptions, for example, that 
women have to be kept ignorant about 
mechanical things. 

| would like to see as part of the EG 
ethos, positive encouragement to 
women to develop manual and physical 
skills such as plumbing and building. It’s 
not enough to just hand over the tools 
and say “Okay, prove that you are 
equal’’. There must be sharing of skills. 
Men also need to share in the rewarding 
occupation of parenting. 


| strongly suggest to readers who have 
not done so, that they read some 
women’s liberation books on sexism. 
Getting together in groups to talk about it 
should be valuable too. When a group of 
women shares their experiences as 
women, and how men treat them; anda 
group of men discuss together how they 
relate to each other and to women, both 
groups are often surprised at how many 
privileges we all accord to men that we 
do not give to women. A woman’s smile 
is often a submissive gesture. 
Change begins with a changed 
awareness. 
Sincerely, 
Robin Duke, Goodwood, SA 


Dear Irene, 

| am a woman who has something to 
say to all those trying to find an 
alternative lifestyle based on love, 
harmony, freedom of expression, 
personal fulfillment, acceptance of 
oneself, and all those other yummies 
that trickle so easily off the tips of our 
tongues. 

lam a gardener who uses compost and 
TLC instead of superphosphate and 
DDT, | am a spinner, a cook, a 
vegetarian, a herb grower, a bit of a 
carpenter and a lesbian. OK, be honest 
now — how many of you inwardly 
cringed at that last word? 

Is sexuality, and women’s sexuality in 
particular, a taboo topic in the back-to- 
the-land movement as it is in the rest of 
society; as decadent as Chiko Rolls and 
something we ought to have 
transcended and left behind in our 
former wicked lives? Or has the counter- 
culture unthinkingly transferred the 
‘straight’ dream of the rugged 
independent guy coming home to.his 2.5 
beautiful kids and dear little wifey busily 
baking bread in a sweet-smelling 
kitchen, from a red-brick monstrosity to 
a mudbrick cottage? 

It seems to me that most women have 
somehow missed out on the so-called 
revolution that began in the '60’s. Men 
found that they could touch each other, 
be small and skinny without having sand 
kicked in their faces at the beach, wear 
colourful clothes — even long, flowing 
skirts — stop shaving and grow their hair 
long , be soft and gentle and even cry. 
They could give up their jobs in the 
Public Service and start dancing. They 
found an accepting niche where they 
could take the millstone of ‘masculinity’ 
from around their necks. In short, men 
began to change and achieved a certain 
amount of personal liberation. 

That's nice. It’s a start. But did the 
same happen for women? 

We still bear the children and are 
ultimately responsible for them. We still 
have hassles with contraception and 
have to cope with unwanted 
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`: pregnancies. 


We still feel that our 
monthly bleeding is a drag. We are still 
basically responsible for feeding and 
clothing our families. We are still 
oppressed by the patriachal society’s 
ideal of female beauty and feminine 
behaviour, still confused by machinery 
and don’t learn and aren’t shown how to 
use tools properly. We still don’t have 
orgasms (but we still get monilia!), nor 
do we take the initiative sexually. 

Our anger is put down, our 
assertiveness and decisions to take shit 
from no-one earns the label of ‘heavy 
chicks’. | can see little evidence that 
women have found support in throwing 
off the millstone of ‘feminity’. In fact, | 
have found that the ‘straight’ ideal of a 
quiet, gentle, sweet, beautiful, young, 
long-haired, floral-smelling ‘lady’, who 
must combine being a far-out cook with 
being a far-out lay, is far more prevalent 
in the counter-culture (or whatever you 
want to call it) than the rest of society, 
where there is some evidence it may be 
just starting to break down. 

A stereotype is not a person, and the 
pressure to conform to one is 
oppressive, whether it is of the Marilyn 
Monroe or the Earth Mother variety. A 
skirt stops you running whether it is 
made by starving peasant women in 
India or underpaid seamstresses_ in 
Paris. - 

Do you feel uncomfortable by what I'm 
saying, or have you dismissed it, 
perhaps thinking that the issue is 
irrelevant? Well, let me inform you that 
women are over half the world’s 
population (and probably over half of the 
back-to-the-landers) and women who 
love women are everywhere! 
Heterosexuals don’t have a monopoly of 
the earth, but homosexuals feel the 
pressure to keep as quiet and hidden in 
the counter-culture and the country as 
they do in ‘straight’ society. This may 
help you rest easier in your bed at night, 
but | think it’s a sad state of affairs. | am 
not asking for your tolerance of my 
‘eccentricity’, what | am asking is that we 
never stop questioning what is really 
revolutionary and what is rea/ change for 
the better, and how much of our lifestyle 
and values are still an unthinking 
acceptance of that subtle, complex, 
unavoidable and thorough process 
known as ‘social conditioning’ — those 
often contradictory values and patterns 
of behaviour seared into our brains from 
birth, by parents, friends, teachers, 
schools, books, TV, newspapers. 

At least the counter-culture realises 
that we must change ourselves if the 
world is ever to change, but this is a 
never-ending process of development, 
not an initiation rite to enter Blissville. 
Whilst anyone, anywhere is still 
oppressed, none of us can sit back on 
our heels and Say: “I've got there, the 
revolution’s over.’’ lam trying to open up 
discussion, particularly amongst 
women, of a taboo area, because no area 
should be taboo to people who are trying 
to form a new society. 

Susan Roxon, Lower Portland, NSW. 


Women’s 


Contacts 


Here’s a selected list of women’s publications — and groups. Most of these are run by voluntary helpers 
and are short of money, so please send stamped, self-addressed envelopes when making enquiries. 


Here are a few women’s groups and points of contact. 
It’s by no means complete, but each is a starting point 
where friendly people will do all they can to help. 

Women’s Liberation Centre (Women’s House): 

Sydney: 62 Regent St, Chippendale, NSW 2008. 

Melbourne: 165 Latrobe St, Melbourne, Vic 3000. 

Adelaide: Bloor Court, Adelaide, SA 5000. 

Perth: 38 Stirling Hwy, Nedlands, WA 6009. 

In each State this is the headquarters for many 
feminist groups and activities. Go there for advice on 
all kinds of women’s, feminist or child-care problems. 
They'll help you, or point you in the right direction. 
There’s usually a library of books or periodicals and a 
shortage of helpers. Write to ask for country contacts. 

Some of the groups which meet there include: 
Women Against Nuclear Energy (WANE), Control 
Abortion Action Campaign, Rape Crisis Centre, Women 
Behind Bars and many more. 

Women’s Electoral Lobby: 

Sydney: 32 Grosvenor St, Sydney, NSW 2000. 

Melbourne: 420 Canterbury Rd, Surrey Hills, Vic 3127. 

Adelaide: 50 Dewey St, Fulham, SA 5024. 

Perth 344 Bulwer St, Perth, WA 6000. 

Brisbane: Dayboro Rd, Petrie, Qld 4502. 

WEL is a feminist, political, but non-party, lobby 
group, Campaigning for women’s equality in work, more 
child-care facilities, social welfare, family planning and 
soon. 

Women’s Health and Community Centre: 

Sydney: 164 Flood St, Leichhardt, NSW 2040. 

Adelaide: 6 Mary St, Hindmarsh, SA 5007. 

Perth: 21 Glendower St, North Perth, WA 6006. 

Many, many of these centres are now springing up in 
the country and outer suburbs. 

You get advice on pregnancy (both wanted and 
unwanted), child raising, nutrition, welfare, mental and 
general health. Often there’s a women’s refuge 
associated with these centres. If there isn’t, they can 
arrange contacts for you. 

Women’s refuge: 

Sydney: Elsie, 108 Derwent St, Glebe, NSW 2037. 

One of the first refuges for women, a pioneer. There 
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are different kinds in all States, some are run by charity 
or religious bodies some by independent women’s 
groups. 

In Melbourne, Women’s Liberation Centre has a 
halfway house collective. 

Adelaide: Women’s Emergency Centre, 80 Childers 
St, North Adelaide, SA 5006. 

Women’s Centre Action Group, 10 Stuart St, Perth, 
WA 6000. Runs a temporary women’s refuge. 


OTHERS 

Office of Women’s Affairs, West Block, Parkes, ACT 
2601. 

A Federal council to give advice to the Prime Minister, 
which grew out of Elizabeth Reid’s appointment by 
Gough Whitlam. 

Women's Advisory Council, 
Sydney, NSW 2000. 

This State council was set up by Premier Neville Wran 
to advise him on matters concerning women in our 
society. The 16 members represent business, 
professional women and housewives from both city and 
country. The council welcomes information and 
submissions. 

Women’s Trade Union Commission, Crystal Palace 
Arcade, 590 George St, Sydney, NSW 2000. 

This commission encourages improved status of 
women at work, especially in the trades union. They 
promote child care and during 1977 opened a kids 
centre in Eden Park, an industrial estate in North Ryde, 
Sydney. 

Canberra Feminist Group, 3 Lobelia St, O’Connor, 
ACT 2601. 

Women’s Art Register, 162 City Rd, Darlington, NSW 
2008. 

They have a collection of slides of the work of women 
artists. It can be borrowed or viewed by anyone, 
especially people interested in commissioning art work. 
New contributions are welcomed. 

Women’s Art Group, Sydney University Art 
Workshop, Sydney University, NSW 2006. 

Help with job applications. 

Lip Collective, 66 Carlton St, Carlton, Victoria 3053. 

A group of women interested in the visual arts. 

Society of Women Writers, PO Box 1388, GPO Sydney, 
NSW 2001. South Australian Branch: 72 Ormonde Ave, 
Clearview, SA 5085. 

Women’s Studies Resource Centre, 97 Grote St, 
Adelaide, SA 5000. 

As well as being a resource centre, this is a meeting 
place for many kinds of groups, including women’s 
poetry, feminist in education, a Marxist group, 
Women’s Lib, etc. 

Country Women’s Association (CWA): 

Sydney: 11 Greenknowe Ave, Potts Point, NSW 2011. 

Perth: 1174 Hay St, Perth, WA 6000. 

A social, charity and craft organisation, with over 500 
country branches. 

Women’s Creative Arts Centre, 101 Wynnum Road, 
Norman Park, Qld 4170. 

Women’s Action Theatre, 


233 Macquarie St, 


17 Marshall Ave, St 


Leonards, NSW 2065. Feminist theatre group. 
Working Women’s Centre, 423 Little Collins St, 
Melbourne, Vic 3000. 


Womanspeak, PO Box 103, Spit Junction, NSW 2088. 

An Australian feminist magazine, with emphasis on 
women in the arts and current affairs. Subscription is 
$4.00 for five issues. 

Refractory Girl, 62 Regent Street, Chippendale, 
NSW 2008. 

A radical political paper and women’s studies 
journal. Subscription is $4.50 for four issues. 

Mabel, 62 Regent Street, Chippendale, NSW 2008. 

A non-political, Australian feminist newspaper, 
involved with conditions for working women and the 
force women can exert in society. Subscription $6.00 for 
12 issues. 

Sibyl, PO Box 198, Nedlands, Western Australia 
6009. 

Produced by a collective in the West — 40c per 
copy. 

Vashti’s Voice, Women’s Liberation Centre, 
LaTrobe Street, Melbourne, Victoria 3000. 

A quarterly publication from Melbourne, covering 
all aspects of the women’s liberation movement. 
Subscription $4.00 per year. 

Women’s Liberation Newsletter, 62 Regent Street, 
Chippendale, NSW 2008. 

This is the official newsletter from the NSW 
Women’s Liberation movement. Subscription is $4.00 
per year. 

Women’s Studies Newsletter, 
Adelaide, South Australia 5000. 

This is the newsletter of the Women’s Studies 
Resource Centre and contains reports of women’s 
activities, book reviews and lots of interesting reading. 
We can’t find present subscription rates. 

Broadsheet, PO Box 47261, Auckland, New Zealand. 

This is amonthly feminist magazine, dealing with all 
aspects of women’s life. Subscription is $NZ6.00 for 
Kiwis and $NZ8.00 for Aussies. 

Lip, C/- Visual Arts Collective, 66 Carlton Street, 
Carlton, Victoria 3053. 

Volume I was a beautifully produced magazine 
dealing with women in the visual arts. No 2 was 
promised for 1977. Vol I (1976) is $2.75. 

Hecate, PO Box 99, St Lucia, Queensland 4067. 

Feminist theory — price not known. 
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bookshops 


THE FEMINIST BOOKSHOP 
204 Rowe Street 
Eastwood, NSW, 2122 

It’s now nearly four years since The Feminist 
Bookshop began in two small upstairs rooms in the 
Sydney suburb of Eastwood. 

June and Julia became friends while involved in a 
consciousness-raising group about six years ago. Both 
were restless and looking for some kind of creative 
outlet. They were keen feminists, joined Women’s 
Electoral Lobby (WEL) and took part in various women’s 
activities. 

Because they were feminists and both had been 
librarians The Feminist Bookshop was the natural 
outcome. 

It was difficult for them in the beginning because 
they were pioneers in the field. Book wholesalers were 
at first reluctant to let them look through their shelves 
and catalogues. But slowly they made contacts, both in 
Australia and abroad. In time, the job became easier 
and much more pleasant. 

When the shop moved downstairg,to a street-front 
location in the shopping centre, there was a greater 
variety of customers and the range of titles broadened 


accordingly. 
“We're no longer just a woman’s bookshop, but an 
alternative one — and a meeting place for many 


women,” June said. 

Today the shop is a success. It’s a joy to browse 
through the books and magazines of interest to all 
women — in art, politics, theatre, motherhood, child- 
care, city survival and back-to-the-earth — as well as 
posters and T-shirts. There’s an excellent children’s 
section containing non-sexist stories and an adjoining 
craft room, with pottery, leatherwork and dolls for sale. 
You can even get a cup of coffee there! 

June and Julia feel their shop is an important link in 
the women’s movement. They supply books to all 
University and CAE campuses, or to other interested 
groups. 

For a copy of their current catalogue, send 20c 
stamp. 

This bookshop, like women’s bookshops in other 
States, is a good place to enquire about any kind of 
women’s activities, as they have the latest information 
and periodicals. 


Julia has just opened a sister bookshop at 2 
Rowntree Street, Balmain, NSW 2041, next to the Bijou 
Theatre. Good luck. 

OTHER BOOKSHOPS 

Canberra Feminist Bookshop, 3 Lobelia Street, 
O’Connor, ACT, 2601. 

Women’s Bookshop, 68 Wynnum Street, Norman 
Park, Brisbane, Qld, 4170. 


Feminist Bookshop, 6 Main Street, Upwey, 
Melbourne, Vic, 3158. 
Vesuvia Craft & Bookshop, 81 Johnston St, 


Collingwood, Victoria 3066. Also records and crafts by 
women. 


The Group | 


BY SUE BROWN 

Nine pairs of eyes intently focus on me as l delve that 
first intense relationship — with my mother. Trying 
through the particular to understand something about 
the general. Š 

It was one part of our group meetings that we all 
remember keenly. Ten weeks, with each of us in turn 
attempting to make some sense of the intertwinings and 
complications of our relationships with our mothers. 

The exercise was partly to examine the proposition 
that ‘‘mothers have a vested interest in keeping the 
status quo in relation to their daughters’ — that 
mothers, for a whole host of reasons, ignorance, 
misguided love, perhaps envy, try to make their 
daughters over in their own image and find any veering 
from this most threatening. 

In part those 10 weeks helped us get to know each 
other. It was a unique opportunity for us to begin to 
understand some of the factors which made each of us 
the individuals we are. A way of getting knowledge 
about a person which under normal circumstances may 
have taken years of friendship to arrive at. 

It was a very clever way of jelling the group. At the end 
of that experience, meaningful for most of us at a 
personal and interpersonal level, we were indeed a 
group. 

But what is the group? 

| could say that we are just a group of ordinary 
women, getting together to share experiences and 
ideas, but | refuse to enter into that sort of demeaning 
penalisation. | could apologise for our being a group of 
privileged women in terms of our education (we are all 
professional women — a doctor, a psychologist, four 
social workers, two teachers) which makes our options 
so much greater than so many other women, but | won't 
be apologetic about being what! am. 

No one is ordinary. Everyone is exceptional, but even 
the most exceptional share a common humanity and for 
me those two things are what my ‘‘women’s group”’ is 
all about — the exploration of our ‘‘consciousness’’ and 
our ‘‘exceptionalness’’. 

It started 15 months ago at my house, the brainchild, 
basically, of two women — Belinda and Meg — one a 
social worker, one a psychologist, both of whom had 
been involved professionally with different types of 
groups and both of whom were in some ways 
knowledgeable and at ease with the workings of groups 
in the myriads of ways they’ve come to be used recently 
in the helping professions. 

Neither was working full-time, Belinda with a child, 
Meg planning one. They gathered together a group of 
friends and acquaintances whom they felt had things of 
interest and concern in common. 

There were 10 of us to start with. Subsequently one 
withdrew and another has gone overseas — then there 
were eight! We had all fairly recently come face to face 
with some of the incongruities and cruel deceptions 
that our society wreaks on us, as women. For most of us 
that confrontation came at some time around the birth of 
our first child. For one of us, it was directly involved in 
the break-up of a marriage. 

For a group to work there must be enough of a 
common need amongst its members and some common 
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aims or goals. The aims and needs of the women in my 
group varied somewhat, but two basic ones seem to 
have been paramount throughout its life so far. The 
need for support and acceptance, a loving, giving 
atmosphere where people can trust their troubles and 
griefs and be confident of not being judged or trampled 
upon. An atmosphere where personal growtn can pe 
attempted, allowed, encouraged and nurtured, but 
never demanded. 

The second need of its members and hence an aim of 
the group has been a raising of consciousness. A look 
at our commonality and a critical, political analysis of it. 
In what ways and for what reasons do we carry some 
special burden as women in this society and how can 
we overcome them? 

It was remarkable how it all took off almost from the 
Start. Looking back on it we now agree that we all had 
reservations, but somehow we were all ready to make 
the commitment. We meet every week on a Friday 
between 12.30 and 2.30 pm at one or other of our 
houses. 

Always at a nearby house are those of our children 
who need to be minded. We employ a baby-sitter for the 
purpose. We have all been lucky enough to have had a 
couple of beaut women over the year who have been 
able to provide a stimulating and fun-filled experience 
for the children — not just a child minding arrangement. 

From the start we were adamant that these two hours 


were to be our work time and we were going to free 
ourselves from the inevitable distractions of small 
children dragging at our skirts. It has been this 
emphasis on work that has caused us some difficulties. 
We have needed to resist the temptation to degenerate 
into an afternoon tea-party. 

As friendships have grown and deepened outside the 
group, there seems always so much to say to one 
another about our day-to-day lives that we constantly 
have to be on guard against this encroachment on our 
work. Most times we have some plan for each week as 
to what we will focus on. Often impromptu, 
occasionally planned, one of us takes turns at being 
chairperson or pest keeping the group to its task. 

Sometimes the battle is lost, a different topic seems 
more pressing. Occasionally one of us has a problem, 
a pressing need, with which she wants the group’s 
help. She then takes the ‘‘hot-seat’’ and the rest of us 
listen with care and try to get the feel of how it is for her. 
Sometimes there is advice, usually a lot of sympathy 
and empathy, and then the tentative offer of better self- 
understanding should this be sought. 

Once it all started so light-heartedly. Jane was having 
a moan about some house guests who had descended 
upon her and were gaily using her as a chief 
dishwasher, babysitter, cleaning lady and king-sized 
doormat, all in the name of friendship. There was a deal 
of sympathy, vicarious anger, matching of stories as to 
similar abuses in our various pasts. 

At one point Jane said lamely: “I do seem to get 
myself into these situations.” Anne, with one of her 
clear, often uncompromising insights, took the 
comment very seriously and suggested the rest of the 
time be spent, if Jane wished, looking at just why she 
needs to present herself as the good girl, always ready 
to oblige, never angry or self-assertive. 

It was no longer a ‘‘back-patting’’ exercise, though 
heaven knows we can ail do with a bit of that 
occasionally, but an offer for one of us to gain some 
self-understanding and, most importantly, put it to use. 
The next week, Jane was able to report some success 
in confronting her house guests in a mature, civilised, 
straight-forward manner. 

| think we’ve all increased our ability to face the world 
and ourselves more honestly. To say ‘‘no’’ when we 
mean ‘‘no’’, not, “oh well, maybe’’. To risk asking 
things for ourselves and not just meet the needs of our 
husbands, mothers, lovers, children, houses, etc, etc, 
etc. For women in our society that can be an 
exhilarating if at times terrifying experience — for the 
care-givers to become care-seekers. 

For some of our men it’s been a bit frightening, but 
exciting too at times. It must be exhilarating to learn you 
too can become a care-giver. 

Recently we have been evaluating the past year and 
each member has picked out what has been the 
outstanding impact on her. For Meg this year has meant 
an adjustment of her sense of independence to 
encompass motherhood while resisting the pressures 
to formalise her long-standing relationship. For Emma, 
the only childless member of the group, it has been an 
exploration of independence, a year of learning to stand 
alone after leaving her marriage and facing the 
consequent excitement, terror or depression. The 
painful process of getting to know yourself without the 
escape hatches that husbands and children so often 
provide. For the group, she’s helped us to explore 
universal issues, such as aloneness, identity, sexuality. 
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A number of us have spent a lot of group time looking 
at the issues posed by that external balancing act in 
which we are involved. Balancing the needs of 
motherhood, wifedom and the endless, repetitive, 
unrewarding and unrewarded needs of housework with 
Our own needs as women, as professionals with work 
that is an integral part of our identity, not just to be 
picked up and discarded at will, and our needs as just 
plain human beings to grow, to change, to learn and to 
experience. 

Individual session highlights have included a recent 
one on our sexuality. It was an enlightening experience 
being able to talk freely and honestly about such still 
taboo subjects such as masturbation, orgasm, sexual 
fantasy and the like. There we were, supposedly 
liberated, educated women of an average age in our 
early 30’s, and there were still myths to be exploded and 
misconceptions to be cleared up. 

It was hard to begin, but incredibly easy once the 
discussion got under way. How absolutely crazy, we 
agreed, to find such difficulty in talking about ordinary, 
everyday and very vital aspects of our lives. 

That the group has made an impact on all our lives is 
fairly obvious. Our men, though at times threatened and 
maybe hostile, can’t dispute that we are all richer and 
fuller human beings and on the whole this has spilled 
over into our relationships with them in a positive way. 
We may be more self-assertive, and that’s on a very 
relative level. For one of us that may mean the taking up 
of an opportunity to attend a week-tong conference, 
with husband at home minding the kids, while another 
of us might have made the, for her, gigantic step, of 
advising her husband that Saturday is her day for having 
a lie-in and his for minding the kids. 

| guess if we are honest we must admit that we are 
fortunate in having partners who, on the whole, agree 
with us, at least on a philosophic basis, and who are 
finding this adventure of living with an assertive, 
powerful human being, one not to be missed. 

There are spin-offs in other areas too — looking at 
Meg coping with her first baby with so much more 
preparedness than when | started on that wobbly road. 
She certainly has used the group to face squarely all the 
negatives, not the romanticised lies and half-truths that 
most women are fed, only to awake with a rude shock to 
the reality. And the consequence is a woman who, 
knowing all the negatives, without a marriage pushing 
her into it, opted to have a child, not expecting him to be 
the fulfilment of her life, the pinnacle of her 
achievement, but something she really wants to do — 
surely every child’s birthright. 

Now that we’ve come this far, we maintain our 
enthusiasm and do tend to proselytise at times, trying 
to tell others that this is something they too can do. 

We are not affiliated to any organisation, have no 
leader, nor do we ascribe to one political doctrine, but 
we are totally convinced of the validity and worth of what 
we are about. We have been delighted to have seen 
another group start up, but develop totally its own way 
and a number of our husbands have joined together to 
form a ‘‘men’s group” which after six months thrives in 
its particular way also. 

So it really isn’t Women’s Liberation, but people 
liberation we are on about — and that is something that 
concerns us all! 


Names of the group members have been changed for 
this story. 


THE BUNGENDORE STORE 

Malbon Street, Bungendore, 
NSW 2621. 

The Old General Store in 
Bungendore is open again as a 
craft gallery. On sale are home 
made jams, local honey, hand- 
crafted clothes, home beer kits, 
fleece for spinning, and health 
foods. Local artists and crafts- 
people are welcome to display 
their goods for sale. 

Bungendore is on the coast 
road to Bateman’s Bay, and not 
too far from Canberra. 


ACCESS 


THE NEW AWARENESS CENTRE 

12 Thomas Street, Chatswood, 
NSW 2067. (Sydney) 

This quiet, ‘‘recycled’’ house, 
just off the Pacific Highway has a 
well-stocked bookshop with a 
special emphasis on self- 
realisation, spiritual evolvement, 
natural foods, alternative birth 
and childcare. There are many 
unusual children’s books. 

The Pumpkin Room is open for 
lunch and dinner daily. Various 
self-awareness courses are 
going onin other rooms. 


STORES 


1978 ASTROLOGICAL ' 
CALENDAR & MOON PLANTING 
CHART 

Wall poster, brown on buff, 
55cm x 163cm, $2.00 posted from: 
Thomas, Mt Cougal Rd, West 
Burleigh, Qld, 4219. 


> 


A little help from the planets. 
Thomas’ wall chart looks good 
and has all the information you 
need for a full year of moon plant- 
ing in Australia. Its a calendar 
too! 


also available! 


LAL’S SHOP 
33 Steere Street, Bridgetown, 


WA 6255. 


Lal White has opened an 
unusual shop. New and second- 


‘hand books are for sale, or may 


be borrowed from the lending 
library, specialty books will be 
ordered — and health foods are 


The waxing moon is a time for 
beginnings. During the first week 
of the moon’s cycle, when the 
moon is in fruitful signs, plant 
your annual vegetables and 
flowers — particularly those 
whose foliage above ground is 
the desired part: lettuce, silver 
beet, herbs etc. 


BALMAIN FAIR 


APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY 
FAIR 
Punch Park, Wortley St 

Balmain (Sydney), March 11 & 12 

We are planning to have 
alternative technology 
demonstrations, displays, stalls, 
activities for kids, information 
and talks (and a bush dance on 
Saturday evening). Anyone who 
can help with this, please contact 
Cheryl Minks, ‘‘Punch Park 


People’’, 31 Wortley St, Balmain, 
NSW 2041. 
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HONEY LOCUST 

| have some seed of Honey 
Locust (Gleditsia triacanthos) 
which is a good cattle feed and a 
valuable, long-lasting wood. | will 
send these to anyone who would 
like to plant them. Please send a 
stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. In May or June | will 
also have seed of Carob 
(Seratonia siliqua). 

lam a seed collector and would 
like to see a seed exchange set 
up in Australia to overcome the 
high cost of flower and vegetable 
seed. 

Sunshine & rainbows, Peter 
Webb, 14 Myamyn Street, 
Armadale, Victoria 3143. 


LOOFAH SEED 

| still have lots of loofah seed 
here if anyone wants any. Just 
send a stamped, addressed 
envelope. There are plants 
coming up all around the place. | 
love their big yellow flowers. 

Jan Stiller, ‘‘Hillside’’, 
Narrogin, Qld 4680. 


SEEDS 


PERPETUAL LETTUCE 

We have a variety of perpetual 
lettuce, which grows for three to 
five months. Each plant gives a 
serving of delightful leaves every 
five to seven days, so with 10 
plants you have enough lettuce 
for your family and those next 
door! For 50c we'll package and 
post seed to anyone, anywhere. 

Mal and Judy Bray, 1 Kelvin 
Court, Dundas, NSW, 2117. 


SPOTTED GUM 

If Earth Garden people on the 
far north coast of NSW would like 
some free trees | have some. | 
put in half an ounce of seed and 
now have about 500 seedlings! 
They are Little Spotted Gum (E. 
Maculosa). They’ll be ready to 
plant out by February or March. 

If you’d like some, phone me 
(87 4325) and I'll tell you how to 
get here. 

Di Mercer, “Crystal Hill”, 
Coolgardie Rd, Wardell, NSW 
2480. 


attemative 
melbourne 


lan Pausacker co-ordinator, 
Patchwork Press, Melbourne, 
1977, 197 pages. Recommended 
price $3.95 

A thorough, well-researched, 
well indexed guide to practical 
ways to change the system. 
There are strong sections cover- 
ing craft, building, environment, 
self-help for unemployed, alter- 
native technology, food co-ops 
and growing (small criticism: not 
against chemical pesticides). 
Over 1000 contacts are listed, 
with leads to books and sources 
of all kinds and a 15-page index. 

Anyone keen on the Earth 
Garden outlook who lives in Vic- 
toria, will find this book useful in 
their life. If you can’t find it in 
your local bookshop, Alternative 
Melbourne is available post free 
from Patchwork Books, PO Box 
73, Collingwood, Victoria, 3066 (or 
drop into the shop at 303 Victoria 
Street, West Melbourne, near the 
markets). 


BOOKS BY MAIL 
Compendium Bookstores, 207 
Oxford Street, Darlinghurst, 

NSW, 2010 
Booklist — free 

It's hard to find bookshops 
which will provide titles by mail. 
Compendium Bookstores’ 
Booklist No 2 includes works like 
Dyemaking with Australian Flora, 
The Book of Earthly Delights, 
How to Build a Clay Oven, Design 
for a Limited Planet, Dowsing — 
and lots more. Send your name 
and address. 


PERMACULTURE 

A perennial agricultural system 
for human settlements, Bill 
Mollison & David Holmgren, 
Corgi, Melbourne, paperback. 

This exciting book has the 
potential to revolutionise world 
agriculture. It is distributed by 
Gordon & Gotch and should be 
available as we go to press. 
Watch for a long article by Bill 
Mollison on permaculture in 
Australian Access (EG22/23). 


KIDS’ BOOKS 
Environment News, PO Box 20, 
Carlton South, Victoria 3053. 
Subscription $5.00 for six issues. 
The Environment News 
Collective which runs EN has a 
children’s environment booklist. 
Send sae for the booklist, or ask 

for it when subscribing. 


FARMHOUSE KITCHEN 
“Yorkshire Television, Leeds, 
1975, 183 pages. Distributed by 
Angus & Robertson. 

This ‘‘old fashioned’’ 
cookbook, based on the British 
television series, is packed with 
basic recipes (400 of them), 
grouped into chapters including 
home baking, puddings, home- 
made wine, beer and pop, fruits, 
jams, pickles and preserves and 
the store cupboard. They include 
titles like Hannah's Potato 
Cakes, Leeks in Red Wine, Love 
in Disguise, Garibaldis and 
Grandma’s 1, 2, 3, 4 buns. 


APPROPRIATE TECHNOLOGY 
SOURCEBOOK 

Ken Darrow & Rick Pam, 
Volunteers in Asia, Stanford, 
Calif, Nov 1976, 304 pages. 
Recommended price $4.95. 

A catalogue of small 
technology at village and com- 
munity level, this book is design- 
ed for application in the Third 
World, particularly Asia, but is 
valid for Australia. It is the key to 
a library of leaflets and publica- 
tions on alternative hardware 
which you can build yourself with 
simple skill. These come from 
Britain, the United States, Papua 
New Guinea, Indonesia, Africa. 
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BOOKS 


Tools and techniques are 
chosen for inclusion if they are 
low in cost, use local materials, 
are small scale, easily 
understood, involve renewable 
sources of energy such as wind, 
solar, water, animal and human 
power, are practical and in- 
novative. Some thoughts, too, on 
the philosophy of appropriate 
technology. An approach to the 
post fossil fuel age. 

Appropriate Technology 
Sourcebook is distributed in 
Australia by Second Back Row 
Press, PO box 197, North Sydney, 
NSW, 2060. Postage 60c. 

Lik Lik Buk is now available 
from the same people. Price $6.95 
(postage $1). 


goats @ garlic 


By M. E. Kammerman 

This is my response to stories in some of the earlier 
issues of Earth Garden, which | hope may be of use to 
somebody. 

Goats 

Their hooves (not ‘toenails’) won’t need so much 
trimming if given the chance to wear off naturally on a 
rough surface, suchas a pile of rubble to climb, or coarse 
cement work on their shed floor, at their watering point, 
or in doorways. 

Goats have an ‘extra stomach’, which requires 
roughage in their diet to aid digestion, hence they do so 
well in bushland. Fruit tree and vine cuttings help them 
in this; bamboo too. | believe bamboo has some 
medicinal use, but don’t know what it is. 

Garlic and Onions 

These are good for curly leaf in fruit trees if planted 
under them. My father used to do it. A hot onion makes 
a good poultice for boils and onion and garlic are 
supposed to be good for warding off colds when eaten 
frequently. 

Garlic was used for treating infections before 
penecillin was known. | wonder if it would be possible 
to get cows and goats to eat it as treatment for mastitis? 
Fowls 

My father used to have a lot of fowls and also a row 
of wormwood bushes in the fowlyard. | recently read 
that this is to combat fleas. It must help, as there was 
never much trouble from fleas and with the few fowls 
that did have them he brushed oil on the face and comb. 
I’ve had fleas so badly in my own fowlyard that we had to 
start another one well away from the old one. I’ve 
planted wormwood in it this time. 

Extra-easy cottage cheese 

Simply allow the milk to sour naturally in a bucket 
with a cloth covering it in summer, or add a few junket 
tablets to start with. When it sets, tip into a cotton bag 
and hang up to drain. When dry, add salt, pepper, chives 
or whatever you fancy. 

Peanuts 

Peanuts are of little nutritional value raw. They 
should be roasted to kill some organism which prevents 
it from being properly digested. There was a lot of 
research being done on this a few years ago in New 
Guinea, where there is not much meat and iron 
deficiency is very common. 

This brings me to a comment made by Robert 
Rodale in An Ideal Diet (EG5). ‘‘Pernicious anaemia” is 
not caused by an imbalance of diet, but by a lack of the 
intrinsic factor which is a substance made in the gastric 
glands and which ‘‘extracts’’ the vitamin B12 from 
foodstuffs. It is controlled, but not cured, by daily doses 
of iron tablets, plus injections of vitamin B12 every six to 
eight weeks. ‘‘Simple anaemia’’ is caused by incorrect 
eating. It will soon disappear after a course of iron 
tablets and an adjusted diet. 

Symptoms of all forms of anaemia are pretty much 
the same — general lethargy, constipation and windy 
stomach and, in more severe cases, continual 
headaches and dizziness. An overdose of iron tablets 
will cause diarrhoea. 
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BY BETTY HAWKINS 

Aphid repellant 

Boil rhubarb leaves for half an hour using 2 pints of 
water to each pound of chopped leaves. 

Strain and cool the liquid then add a handful of soap 
flakes dissolved in a pint of water. 

This mixture will kill aphids and some other insects 
that attack plants. 
Milk spray 

Diluted milk or skim milk sprayed on to tomato 
plants at 10 day intervals will free them of viruses and 
tomato mosaic. Use 1 part milk to 9 parts water. 

This treatment is also good for sugar cane and 
sorghum. 
Brown rot 

To prevent brown rot on peaches after picking, dip 
them into water at 120 degrees for 7 minutes (or 140 
degrees for 2 minutes). This also prevents Rhizopus rot 
(common on strawberries). 
Sugar treatment 

A light sprinkling of sugar raked into the soil will kill 
nematodes by drying them out. It only takes about 30 
minutes, so the sugar should be flushed out after 24 
hours because some plants don’t like it in the soil. 


Ashes and tea leaves 
Fine ashes mixed with tea leaves and dried will burn 
for hours. 


By LYN RIVETT 

If you have snails and slugs nibbling at your 
vegetable garden: Lime and salt are very annoying to 
them. A pinch of salt kills them and they won’t touch 
fresh lime. Lime may be sprinkled around the edge of 
garden beds, but if it is wet or left too long more must be 
spread. 

A trap for snails: Snails love bran. If some is spread 
on the ground and covered with a few cabbage leaves 
they will congregate under them in great numbers 
making it easier for you to decrease their numbers. 

To prevent lamps smoking: Soak the wick in strong 
vinegar and dry it well. It will burn clear and bright. 


By E. W. FREEMAN 

Treating lemon trees 

| have a Meyer lemon tree which last summer 
developed curly leaf disease very badly. | mixed up a 
quantity (can’t remember the exact measurements now) 
of Epsom salts, mustard and bicarbonate of soda and 
then diluted it with water. | sprayed this on the tree 
fairly often and after a while found minute black mites 
had come out on the leaves and were dead. The curly 
leaf has now disappeared and the tree is doing well. 


By DICK AND MYRA TOMKIN 
Planting in dry places 
Being in the tropics we’ve learned a few tricks for 
planting in dry places. Try a large cardboard carton, cut 
it open and lay it flat on the ground, cut a 1-inch hole in 
the middle of it and plant your seed. Place cut grass 
(any grass) 2 to 3ins deep over it and leave it. If you can 
spare a bit of water put it on the top. 


KID STUFF 


The Penguin Book of PLAYGROUPS, Joyce Lucas & 
Vivienne McKennell, Penguin paperback, 1974, 352 
pages. 

Because we have cut down trees, dammed up 
streams and covered large areas with concrete 
and asphalt, many town-dwelling children have 
little chance of playing with natural materials — 
earth and water, the very stuff our world is made 
of. Children need to explore these basic 
substances and discover their natural laws. 
Although we cannot provide streams and mud in 
our playgroups, we do offer water, sand and clay 
as substitutes 

The playgroups referred to here are the British 
kind, a registered child-minding centre, with at least 
one paid supervisor and other helpers, often unpaid 
mothers — not the “Mums” with their own offspring ina 
local (church) hall as we have in Australia. 

This does not make the book irrelevant. Anyone 
with any involvement with childcare groups, play 
centres or kindergartens can find wisdom in it. 

Playgroups is a handbook on forming, running and 
financing a playgroup with many, many hints on keeping 
children happily and profitably amused. 

The few irrelevant items (UK legal or financial 
safeguards) are more than compensated for by the 
scores of ideas on how to improvise play materials, 
involve shy children, welcome newcomers, turn 
disruptive energies into constructive activities, free and 
directed play and much more. The book deals with 
children and their development from birth to five years. 


Bottles & Cans — using them again, Practical 
Puffins, Penguin, 1977. 

A little gem. A book designed for youngsters with 
very clear drawings and instructions and a minimum of 
text. 

Recycle glass and plastic bottles, large and small 
cans to make cookers, candles, pet feeders, 
telephones, stilts, fishing floats, boat bailers, musical 
instruments, games, plant waterers and containers, 
pots and pans. It’s designed for seven-to-twelve year 
olds, but will appeal to all who like doing things for 
themselves. 

The whole range of Practical Puffins is excellent. At 
only $1.00 each, they are money well spent. Other titles 
include cooking, carpentry, gardening, kites, out in the 
wilds, bicycles and strange things. Readily available at 
all booksellers. 


make a nail hole 
in each can 


nail hole 


By ROB & JULIE WOOD 

Having sold our suburban house, home is now a 
small, very old caravan and a tent in the midst of 10 
acres of bush, 20 miles north of Geelong, Victoria. 

This is our first experience of living without power 
or water being available at the flick of a switch. 

A friend told us of a way to bath our kids — three 
boys aged eight, six and four — with a minimum of 
water. We have tried it and the kids really love it, so we 
would like to pass the idea on to other readers. 

Buy the biggest plastic rubbish bin you can find. 
Boil a large kettle of water and pour it into the bin. Dilute 
with a little cold water. Stand child in the bin and soap all 
over, then let he or she sit down. We then clamp on the 
lid and rock the bin vigorously. 

Result: Screams of delight, clean kids and a couple 
of inches of water to use on the garden. We're very en- 
vious of this way of bathing. So far we haven’t found a 
bin large enough for us to share in the fun! 

While the Victorian power strike was on we weren’t 
able to use the laundromat, so we now use the same 
rubbish bin to wash our clothes. 

We half fill the bin with water, add a little soaking 
powder and put all dirty clothes to soak for 24 hours. 
Next we add some liquid detergent, put the lid on and 
rock the bin back and forth to agitate the contents. This 
seems to keep our clothes clean and us fit. 

Since we use kerosene for light and a Coolgardie 
safe to keep food from going off, we enjoyed a certain 
smugness during the power strike! 


A Child’s Guide to Sydney, Alison Aspen, Angus & 
Robertson, Sydney, 1977, 192 pages. 

This book is a help in organising children’s group 
outings in Sydney. It sets out clearly where to go and 
what will be seen. It lists films, theatres, drama, dance 
groups, puppetry, picnic spots, factories and sports. 

There are no critical appraisals, but well-collected 
information detailing directions, admission charges, 
facilities available, opening and closing times, age 
groups most likely to be interested and any restrictions. 


All boats should have a baler tied on firmly 
for scooping water out fast. Use a plastic 

bottle with a handle for the rope — and 
leave the top on. 
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Getting 


involved 


By Wylva Teese 


Our main impulses in moving out into the country 
were to remove ourselves from demanding, irrelevant 
jobs, simplify our existence and generally move into a 
self-directed lifestyle consisting of activities which 
would expand and fulfill ourselves. 

Life in town had assumed an endless round of 
working to live, with little energy left for things that 
gradually became more important to us, ie, we were 
attempting to grow as much food as possible in a small 
suburban backyard. We even kept bees there. 

Bicycles became the preferred form of transport 
and Op shops our boutiques. As we simplified our 
needs, the conflicts of city living became more defined. 
One of these conflicts naturally enough, was people — 
old friends, new friends, good people — but so much 
time spent, aimlessly sometimes, when we were itching 
to get into the garden or latest alternative magazine. 

Obviously we were moving in acertain direction and 
lots of contacts began to drop away, not without some 
sadness sometimes. Looking back though, | realise that 
we would not be the people we are today had it not been 
for the years of learning, loving and fighting we 
experienced together. 

So we moved to the country, enthusiastically 
throwing ourselves into learning as many skills as 
possible. The first months were packed with basics, 
such as how to prime the pump from the creek in order 
to fill the tanks, how to cook on a wood stove, how to 
live with and care for animals. 

We loved it all and at last felt that life was definitely 
not being lived second hand. In two years we have 
learnt so much in regard to our own potential and 
capacities, that even if we moved back to a city now, | 
know we’d be vastly different people. 

One of the most important experiences though, was 
our involvement, totally unexpected or envisioned 
initially, in the local community. Firstly, we brought with 
us, along with all our counter-culture books, a feeling of 
anonymity. A perfectly natural feeling, | believe, in a city 
environment — where your actions go unnoticed and 
where you don’t necessarily need to worry about the 
consequences of those actions. 

For a long time we were engrossed in our own 
activities, hardly meeting our next door neighbour. 
Also, | suppose we felt that maybe our lifestyle would 
not be approved of in what we considered to be a very 
conservative, incredibly hard working, traditional area. 
In other words we created our own little ‘alternative’ 
enclave. N 

The thin edge of the wedge was our neighbouring 
young dairy farmer who turned out to have a passion for 
banjo playing and couldn't keep away from our musical 
sessions around the camp fire. From there we met his 
fifth generation Gippslander parents and lots of 
communicating followed. 

It turned out, of course, that we hadn’t been living 
unnoticed in our own little corner, there’d been lots of 
speculation and interest in us. In contrast to our feeling 
they were very friendly and warm towards us, and 
gradually we realised that this is the country way — 
people don’t live in isolation unless they really choose 
to. 
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Over the months we gradually expanded out as we 
abandoned our city-bred insularity. Contacts with 
neighbours and locals became really important in terms 
of information and just general good vibes. We realised 
that in contrast to the way things operate in the city 
there was a definite community integration here that 
was very supportive. 

As our awareness of this aspect of country living 
expanded it almost seemed natural to become involved 
in community activities like, sensibly, the Fire Brigade. 
Plus we helped in re-starting the local Brass Band, 
which was terrific fun with members from the ages of 11 
to 70, all learning to play the instruments together. This 
was something we couldn’t have imagined ourselves 
doing a couple of years back! But the good thing about 
this was that by relaxing our own insularity and 
selectivity we had become more open and therefore 
benefited in terms of growing ourselves. 

Of course there are pressures in a country 
community that can be restrictive, but | feel that the 
sorts of people we’ve met and the learning experiences 
we've had more than counteract the occasional 
compromise we make to adapt to conservative country 
ideas. 

On the other hand though, it’s important to remain 
true to your own basic principles on vital issues. We 
have just been involved in and lost a battle on what we 
considered to be a very crucial issue locally. Of course, 
we found ourselves plus a few other “long haired 
radicals’’ seemingly ranged against the whole 
community and there was a whole lot of negative things 
happening for a while. 

But the numbers won on that one. It’s almost 
inevitable, being the people we are and living in the 
country for the reasons we do, that sometime or another 
something will occur that will seem to be detrimental in 
your eyes, and there you are with a battle on your 
hands. 

Even though we lost that one — and possibly some 
friends too — we did a lot of talking to a lot of people 
who gave us a good hearing, possibly because we 
hadn’t remained aloof from the community. | know we 
did succeed in raising some people’s consciousness 
on that issue. 

This is the greatest value people like us can have in 
the country | feel. In their desperate hassle for 
economic survival, farmers are in as much a bind as city 
workers in that even their quality of life has been eroded 
back to a ceaseless monoculture drudge. Neighbours 
of ours don’t even have the time to grow their own 
vegies, much less concern themselves about dwindling 
wildlife habitats, wood chipping etc, which we know will 
ultimately affect and perhaps destroy much of the 
quality of country life. 

In essence, | guess what I'm trying to say is that if 
you believe in living a simple, relevant life you can’t sit 
on the sidelines. 

You virtually must get involved in issues that will 
ultimately pervert that life — firstly on personal level, 
then community and national level. In fact to preserve 
and make possible a certain way of life the dues have to 
be paid. 


For sale: 85 acres freehold, Cape 
Tribulation, between Cairns and Cook- 
town, north Queensland. Half a mile of 
beautiful ocean frontage, three bedroom 
home beside Mason Creek about 50 
acres cleared. Suitable fruit and coconut 
plantations, grazing or unique invest- 
ment opportunity. Wide sandy beach, 
small boat anchorage, Great Barrier Reef 
only nine miles away. $85,000. 

Write: E. Sharrock, 9 Roper Court, 
Townsville, Qid, 4810, phone 
(077) 72 2017. 


Looking for a place within a radius of 
50-60 miles of Coffs Harbour, frost-free, 
with a perennial creek, with the possi- 
bility of electricity being connected in 
the future, isolated. Bush and mountains 
are my love. As many acres as possible 
for $3000. Please, can someone help me? 

Yours sincerely, Sytske Grosvenor, 
“Hidden Valley”, Piallamore, NSW, 2340. 


State Forest on two sides, abundant 
wildlife, patches of rainforest, but mainly 
virgin bush and regrowth, isolated, but 
15 minutes from Wauchope, NSW 
(Timbertown). Sounds idyllic, and it is, 
but we are regretfully forced to sell our 
406 acre paradise to relocate in Queens- 
land. We would like EG people to buy it 
and keep the timber companies out. Also 
included in the price of $60,000 is a three- 
year-old four bedroom house, 5000 
gallon concrete tank and three dams, 
fencing, sheds, tractor etc. 

Peter and Jan Bennett, MS 1497, Gore 
Highway, Toowoomba, Qld, 4350. 


We are two adults and one infant who 
have 314 acres of land in central Victoria 
on which we've been living for 18 
months. We are building a mudbrick 
house and establishing an orchard and 
garden. Eventually, we want to turn 100 
acres back into forest, have 100 acres as 
community land — for pasture and crops 
— and turn the remainder into five or six 
20-acre areas, to be leased to interested 
people. 

The period of lease would be 99 years 
and the lessee would be entitled to build 
a dwelling on their area. The cost of the 
lease would be $1600, plus an annual 
levy, based on rates, to cover rates and 
general upkeep. At present this would 
be about $60 annually. 

We are not vegetarians and have no 
particular religious convictions. Children 
are definitely to be encouraged — 
maybe we could have a community 
school? We favour organic gardening 
and the Keyline system. Scenically, the 
area is rather beautiful. The neighbours 
and locals are friendly and very helpful. 

Anyone interested or wanting more 
information should write to: J. & M. 
Ruffin, Landsborough, Victoria, 3384. 
Please include SAE. 


more 


We are a family of two adults, with one 
child 3% years and another on the way. 
We are looking for some good land, even 
10 acres, with a permanent water source. 
We have about $5000 to spend. 

We are also looking for some people 
who might be neighbours, but we love 
quietness, animalism, so if you go for 
record-players, electric things or 
unnecessary stimuli, please don’t write. 

Sincerely, Susan & Andrew Turier, 
Rouchel Road, via Aberdeen, NSW 2336. 


We are a young couple and child 
presently living on a dairy farm in south 
east Queensland, but hoping to settle 
permanently in northern NSW. Jim is 
experienced with cattle, horses, pigs, 
building, fencing, tank-concreting and 
vegetable gardening and is a leather 
craftsman. Helen is a schoolteacher and 
musician. 

Some time during April or May we will 
be making a trip for about a fortnight to 
northern NSW and would very much 
appreciate contacting people in the area. 
We would also appreciate assistance in 
finding, say, a farmhouse to rent. Even- 
tually we want to buy land, preferably on 
a co-operative basis. 

Peace and happiness, Jim & Helen 
Rodgers, PS 1030, Gympie, Qld 4570. 


Having evolved from the dairy product 
type diet my wife and | now find we have 
a cream separator, small and hand- 
operated, and a butter churn we now 
have no further use for. If anyone would 
like to buy them, please contact us. 

John & Ruth Maguire, 35 Cameron 
Street, Portland, Victoria 3350. Phone 
23 1187. 


| have recently become the owner of 
483 acres of mid-North Coast farmland, 
with a stream, good basalt soil, well 
watered (70ins). It is half kikiyu pasture, 
half timber/rainforest, very remote and 
unspoilt. There is a small house, no 
electricity. 

| am looking for three or four 
persons/couples/families who would be 
interested in buying an equal share in a 
‘pastoral company” that will own the 
land (total price $11,000) and who would 
be willing to work on a co-operative yet 
relatively independent basis. | have no 
fixed opinions on religion, dope, 
economics, politics, co-operation, 
farming, sex or life. | enjoy hard work, 
pleasure and company. 

Hoping to hear from you: Terry 
Rogers, 56 Carlotta Street, Greenwich, 
NSW, 2065. Phone 483 1173. 
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lond 


lines 


I'd like to establish a small communal 
group dedicated to the idea of providing 
educational examples of environ- 
mentally high quality lifestyles through 
self-sufficiency with low impact tech- 
nology. I'd like to implement this by set- 
ting up an ‘environmental youth 
hostel’, preferably beside a National 
Park in south-east Queensland. 

A small communal group (about six 
people) would be able to run the hostel 
but still have enough freedom to grow in 
a diversity of ways. I'd like to hear from 
anyone interested, or any comments on 
the potential of the idea. 

Darryl Bellingham, 80 Camelia Avenue, 
Everton Hills, QId 4053. 


We have 2.007 hectares to sell at 
Woodford, Qld. It is zoned rural and on 
the outskirts of a small, quiet town 44 
miles from Brisbane. There is a pre- 
school, cheese factory and the usual 
pub and shops. The block has a two road 
frontage. Town water and power 100 
yards away. Price $11,000. 

Robert & Alexis Bisgrove, 17 Connors 
Street, Petrie, Qld 4502. 


Last May | bought 260 acres, half bush, 
with a small cottage in a secluded valley 
running into State Forest. Life here is 
slow and peaceful. | grow vegetables, 
make cheese, plant trees, keep bees, 
have a herd of Hereford cattle, a dog and 
two horses. 

| enjoy living alone, but now that | have 
established a lifestyle | find satisfying, | 
would like to share it. Anyone who feels 
drawn to such a life is welcome to come 
and stay for a few days and discover the 
joys and pains of it for themselves. 

Please write: Peter Mcintyre, PO Box 
207, Kyogle, NSW 2474. 


We are about to make our move bush 
with a few friends and would be really 
interested in land for sale or shares 
available and in meeting people who 
would like to join in. We have chosen the 
country to the east of Barrington Tops 
(west of Taree on the NSW coast) as our 
ideal because it is pleasant and varied. 

We'd like any hints and information we 
can get on that region, to hear from 
anyone with land available and to contact 
people interested in such an idea. 

Please get in touch with Duncan Dey 
and Mick Tierney, C/- PO Box 207, 
Rockdale, NSW 2216, or phone Mick at 
Sydney 371 4227. 


Value of Herbs 


BY SONIA BLAUENSTEINER 


Through the ages herbs have been used in cooking 
for their flavour, in medicine for their healing properties 
and for their fragrance and cosmetic properties. 

However, little has been written about their use in the 
garden and their value to the organic grower. 

Specific herbs may have one or many uses to the 
organic gardener. They can act as insect repellants, 
compost activators, liquid fertilizers and good 
companion plants which strengthen those grown near 
them. They can also impart valuable nutrients into 
compost and so enrich the soil. 

The chart here lists the 16 nutrients which plants need 
for healthy growth and shows where these nutrients are 
obtained — from the air, water, or soil. It is in the soil 
that herbs play their greatest role, giving up their 
valuable source of nutrients either as decayed matter 
(compost) or as a liquid fertilizer. 


NUTRIENTS SOURCES 
Carbon and oxygen AIR 
Hydrogen and oxygen WATER 


Major nutrients 
1. Nitrogen-fixing bacteria which live in nodules 
found in the roots of legumes, combine the N in 
Nitrogen: the air with other elements in the soil to make it 
available in plants. 
2. Decayed plant or animal matter. 


Phosphorus 
Potassium 
Secondary nutrients SOIL 
Calcium 
Magnesium Trace elements 
Sulphur Iron 
Copper 
Zinc 
Boron 
Chlorine 
Manganese 
Molybdenum 


Most of these minerals and nitrogen can be 
supplied in part by various herbs which are allowed to 
decompose in compostand are returned to the soil. 


Sy, 
iy 
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Spear Thistle. 


Petty Spurge. 
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These herbs provide the minerals and other 
nutrients required by plants for healthy growth: 
NUTRIENTS HERBS 

Nitrogen — Comfrey, clover, legumes. 

Phosphorus — Alfalfa, valerian (this does not 
provide phosphorous, but stimulates phosphorus 
activity in the soil around it). 

Potassium Tansy, couch grass, coltsfoot, 
comfrey, sunflowers, thistles, alfalfa, borage, celery. 

Calcium — Chamomile, comfrey, borage, lupins, 
horsetail, plantain. 

Magnesium — Horsetail, alfalfa. 

Sulphur — Plantain, broom, coltsfoot, garlic. 

Iron — Dandelion, horsetail, alfalfa, nettle, sorrel. 

Copper — Yarrow, nettle, garlic. 

Chlorine — Horsetail, couch grass, dandelion. 

Boron Spurges (Euphorbia peplus, 
heliascopia, E. lathyrus, E. amygdaloides). 

Manganese — Garlic. 

Zinc & Molybdenum — Have not found any herbs 
containing these two minerals. 

Deficiencies of these minerals are more likely to be 
found in soils which are very acid or very alkaline. If 
plants grown in very alkaline soil appear yellowish in 
spite of every attention, the mineral most likely to be 
deficient is iron. Iron is necessary for the formation of 
chlorophyl, the green colouring matter in the leaves, 
and a high level of alkalinity in the soil makes much of 
the iron unavailable to the plants. Try a liquid manure 
spray made with herbs rich in iron to correct this 
deficiency, or, if you prefer, use iron chelates. 

The most common deficiency in a very acid soil is 
magnesium, also necessary in the formation of 
chlorophyll. Spray the soil with a solution made of 
horsetail or alfalfa to correct this deficiency and put 
plenty of these plants in the compost box to prevent any 
further deficiency. See recipes. 

Nutrients stored up in plants may all be used to 
advantage in the form of a liquid fertilizer, which is 
sprayed around the roots of plants, or used as a ‘foliar- 
feed’ which is sprayed on the leaves. 

There are a number of herbs which are of great 


E. 


Valerian. 


benefit to anyone who grows their plants organically 
and, in particular, to anyone who makes their own 
compost. 

Using these herbs in the compost box does one of 
two things. The herbs will impart their own valuable 
nutrients into the compost heap and so enrich it, or the 
addition of two herbs in particular, yarrow and nettle, will 
help to activate the compost and so decompose it in up 
to half the ‘normal’ time allowed — about six weeks 
instead of the usual three months. 

These herbs impart valuable nutrients into the 
compost: 

COMFREY — Nitrogen, calcium. 

TANSY — Potassium. 

THISTLES — Potassium. 

NETTLES — Iron, copper, calcium. 

EQUISETUM — Calcium, iron, magnesium. 

DANDELION — Iron, copper. 

CHAMOMILE — Calcium. 

LUPINS — Calcium (used to reclaim sandy soil — L. 
luteus). 

SPURGES — Boron (see Euphorbia varieties in the 
previous list). 

VETCH & LEGUMES — Nitrogen. 

BORAGE — Potassium, calcium. 

SUNFLOWERS — Potassium. 

YARROW — Copper. 

PLANTAIN — Calcium. 

MELON LEAVES — Calcium. 


VALUABLE HERBS FOR THE 
ORGANIC GARDENER 
Comfrey (Symphytum officinale) 

1. Comfrey is rich in nitrogen, potassium and 
natural calcium and its chemical composition is 
said to be almost the same as that of farmyard 
manure. 

Comfrey decomposes very quickly and so is 
useful not only in the compost heap, but also as 
a green manure, chopped up and spread around 
the base of plants. 
Comfrey has often been used to break up new, 
heavy soil, since its long roots grow deep down 
into the subsoil, making available valuable 
nutrients to the topsoil. 
Yarrow (Achillea millefolium) 
1. Yarrow is particularly rich in copper and also 
contains useful amounts of nitrates and 
phosphates. 


2. 


3. 


Dandelion. 
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Yarrow is an excellent compost activator. Tests 
done in England show that only a very small 
amount of the plant is needed to ‘send off’ the 
compost. The most effective quantity has 
proved to be one part yarrow to 10,000 parts 
compost, ie, two leaves of yarrow chopped 
finely and mixed through one cubic yard of 
compost. 

It has been found that root excretions produced 
by the yarrow plant strengthen neighbouring 
plants and help them to resist disease. 

When yarrow is grown next to various culinary 
and fragrant herbs, it increases the yield of oils 
produced by these herbs and so intensifies their 
flavours and scents. 

When yarrow is rubbed between the fingers and 
pressed onto a cut it will immediately stop the 
bleeding (in most cases). 

Nettles (Urtica dioica) 

1. Nettles are very rich in iron, copper and natural 
calcium. These nutrients, which the nettle 
removed from the soil, are replaced when the 
plant is composted and dug back into the soil. 
Nettles, like yarrow, help neighbouring plants to 
grow Strong and resist disease. 

Nettles also increase the volatile oil content of 
the plants grown next to them, especially 
peppermint. 

Nettles also act as a compost activator. Their 
influence on soil can be seen around their own 
roots—itisalwaysveryrichinhumus. 

Nettles stimulate the activity of nitrogen-fixing 
bacteria in the soil. A very rich liquid fertilizer 
can be made from nettles (see recipes). 
CHAMOMILE (Anthemis nobilis and Matricaria 
chamomilla) 

1. Chamomile is one of the richest plants in natural 
calcium. 

English chamomile, which likes to be trodden on 
and makes a good lawn, has long had the 
reputation of being the ‘plant physician’, 
keeping neighbouring plants healthy and 
disease-free and is reputed to be able to heal 
sick plants. 

A tea made from chamomile flowers prevents 
‘damping off’ in seedlings. Steep a handful of 
flowers in a pint of cold water for several hours. 
Water over the seed bed. 

4. Any tea left over can be poured over the 


2. 


3. 


Purple Clover. 


compost bin since the lime in chamomile acts as 
a sweetener and helps to prevent the compost 
smelling. 

Dandelion (Taraxacum officinale) 

Dandelion is very rich in iron and also contains 
amounts of copper, potassium, sulphur and 
manganese. Audrey Wynne Hatfield says of the 
dandelion: “As a garden weed, the dandelion, like the 
nettle, absorbs about three times the amount of 
iron from the soil taken up by any other plant. It is a 
miser too, for copper, and for anything else worthwhile 
in the soil nutrients that it can lay its roots to.’’ She goes 
on to Say that ‘‘the thieving dandelion is only acceptable 
to other plants when it is composted, rotted down, 
disintegrated to make available its hoard of iron, 
copper, and other things they need. Or it can be made 
into a liquid fertilizer which can help remedy other 
plants’ deficiencies.” 
` The dandelion’s biggest drawback as far as the 
gardener is concerned is that it is charged with 
ethelene gas, which hinders the growth of neighbouring 
plants and causes them to produce premature, dwarfed 
fruit. 

Horsetail (Equisetum arvense) 

Horsetail is a rich source of silica and contains a 
number of useful minerals, including iron, magnesium 
and calcium. The stems of this plant are so hard that 
simply steeping it in boiling water until it cools is not 
sufficient to draw out its valuable nutrients. See 
recipes. 

Tansy (Tanacetum vulgare) 

Tansy is very rich in potassium. Dorothy Hall says 
of it: ‘‘Tansy is one of the most mineral rich of all herbs. 
It is a great plant for the organic gardener. Its value in 
the compost bin is enormous. Bulging with potassium 
and assorted resins, oils and acids, its leaves provide 
many elements otherwise lacking. 

‘‘Whenever you cut back the plant, and cut it back 
you can many times even in one season, strip the 
leaves from their fibrous stems, add half to the compost 
bin and mix it well in, and keep the other half to dry.” 

Dried tansy is used to repel ants, flies, fleas and 
other insects. Always be sure to bruise the leaves first 
to release the insect-repelling oils. 

Valerian (Valeriana officinalis) 

Valerian is important to the gardener because of its 
ability to stir up and increase phosphorus activity in the 
soil around it. It also attracts earthworms. 

Elderberry (Sambucus nigra & S. canadensis) 

It is said that if a compost heap is made under an 
elderberry shrub or tree, the excretions from the tree 
roots, together with the fallen leaves, will assist 
fermentation and will help to produce especially good 
compost. 

| would like to see people using these herbs as 
fertilizers and responding with their own experiences or 
Criticisms. 

LIQUID FERTILIZER RECIPES 
Horsetail spray 

Gather plants in the early morning before they are 
affected by the sun. Cover a handful of the fresh plants 
with a pint of water and bring to the boil. Remove from 
the heat and allow to cool, keeping it covered while 
cooling. 

Strain the liquid free of bits that might clog up the 
spray, and dilute it with four parts of water. If using asa 
foliar-feed, add a desertspoon of washing-up liquid and 
stir for 10 minutes. The soap helps the liquid to adhere 
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to the foliage. This is not necessary if it is to be sprayed 
onto the soil. This mixture should be used as soon as it 
is made. 

Nettle spray 

Steep a bunch of nettles in some cold water and in 
three weeks they will be completely digested and ready 
for use. This liquid is used (a) as a fertilizer, (b) as an 
insect repellant — it keeps black aphis on broadbean 
and plant lice under control — and (c) it can be sprayed 
onto plants to help make them more resistant to disease 
and harsh conditions such as drought. 

Bio-dynamic horsetail spray (Preparation 508) 

This is the recipe given by Audrey Wynne Hatfield: 

“This is infused from the stems that arise after the 
unbranched brownish shoots bearing the spores have 
disappeared in late May (in Europe). The succeeding 
branching shoots, like little pine trees, are the richest in 
the silica and may be used fresh or dried. 

“To make the spray, cover 1% ozs dried horsetail 
with four quarts cold water, and bring to the boil. 
Simmer for 20 minutes only then, remove from the heat 
and cool, covered, for 24 hours. Next day, strain the 
liquid from bits and use it. If fresh plants are used, put 
two good handsful in a pan and cover with water. 
Simmer 20 minutes. Allow to cool and infuse, covered, 
for 24 hours. Then strain and dilute with two parts water 
to one of liquid.” 

Dried horsetail can be obtained from-health food 
shops and herbalists. This recipe is also a particularly 
effective fungicide for deterring black spot on roses and 
mildew on any plant. It also prevents mint rust and the 
rust which attacks the mallow family. 


This article is reprinted from Sage, the journal of 
The Queensland Herb Society and was originally a 
talk given by Sonia Blauensteiner to members. 
Subscriptions are $7.00 for city members, $4.00 for 
country members and $10.00 for families. Send to: 
Jeanne Russell, 23 Greenmount Avenue, Holland 
Park, Qld, 4121. 


CHANGE OF PLAN 

Australian Access has been updated and will 
now be a combined issue, 148 pages of Earth 
Garden 22 & 23 and will be out in April, 1978. It will 
be a sourcebook of self-sufficiency and alternative 
technology (details page 31). 

EG24 will complete the year’s issues in July and 
will be a return to our usual style and format. 

Because of the demand we've reprinted some 
back-issues so once again individual copies and 
sets are available by mail — see details opposite. 

The second Earth Garden Book — the best of 


issues 11 to 20 — will be out later this year. 


PLACE 

If you like your piece of Australia — tropical, 
arid, temperate or cold — please tell us about it. 
Place will be a section of Australian Access in 
which people can tell us about where they live and 
why, with some details of the climate, geography, 
animal life and crops, history or whatever ... 
Articles should be 1,000 words or more. A black 
and white photo or illustration would help to tell us 
about our country too. Over to you. 
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